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THE BUGLE 
dL it 44 i oe 
e Sa ent cans esenenelouesteieasnneasuaeeassscnneee ee nD 
Mu. Evrror—In looking over my Portfolio I 
found the enclosed, which I thought had been 
forwarded along time since. I regret that my 
carelessness in this ease has led me to do injus- 


tice to the fair author. W. 
For The Bugle. 
Song of the Come-Outers. 





Oh, let us be Come-Outers, 
Come out from all that’s wrong, 
And firmly stand against it, 
Through opposition strong. 


What care we for the world’s smile, 
Its sanction or its frown. 

While we have truth on our side, 
We'll boldly struggle on. 


We'll fight the war for freedom, 

With the sword that truth may wield, 
And we shall go victorious, 

From a well contested field. 


We'll be true unto our neighbor, 
Le true to God above, 

Le true unto our own hearts, 
And fulfill the law of love. 


Though thousands may oppose us 
In our plea for the oppressed, 
We will calmly do our duty, 
And leave to God the rest. 


Then let us say to all men, 
Who love the cause of truth, 

To the man of tottering footsteps, 
And the bounding form of youth, 


Come join the ranks of progress, 
Of truth and liberty ; 

Ilelp to undo the burdens, 
And let the oppressed go free. 


Raisin, Mich. MARY. 


—>— 
Cold Water. 


There's no drink that can equal cold water, 


There's none that’s so pure and so bright, 
Phere is none that will make usso happy, 
And yield such unmingled delight. 


Tis the drink that our God has assigned us, 
He has given it freely to all, 

From the proudest of carth's lofty monarchs, 
‘To the meanest of insects that crawl. 


Men may strive to invent other liquids, 
And think thus to satisfy thirst, 

Hut oh, there is none that will do it, 
So well as the purest and first. 


They may drink of their wines and their brandies 
They feel not refreshed in the least, 

ut are poisoned in mind and in body, 
And sunken as low as the beast. 


Not so with this beverage of nature; 
We may drink from its fountain so clear, 
We may drink it both morning and evening, 
And still we have nothing to fear. 


And when these poor bodies are weary, 
And fainting with sickness and pain 
. . “ 
Oh, what is so good as pure water 

> water, 


To help and restore them again, 


Thera ic 
There is nought that man ever invented 


S > ane - 
0 sweet to the feverish lip, 
As the pure crystal fountain that 

So free that all cre 
Th 
That flows from a source so divine ; 
And oh, let us praise and adore Him, 
Who gave such 


gushes, 
atures may sip. 


ay . sall dr ; 
en let us all drink this pure water, 


a blessing to man, 


Raisin, Mic higan. MARY. 
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The Martyr Spirit, 
STEAMER, John Potter, River Raritan, 
June 2th, 1851. 

Dear Minivus; I came from Philadelphia 
this norning, and am on my way to N. York, 
and Boston. The work of kidnapping goes 
60 in Pennsylvania, Yesterday a man was 
taken in irons, through the city of brotherly 
love, on his way to the southern Sodom, 
and scaree one among the hundreds of 
Priests in that city, dares to lift a voice a- 
Gainst i. WM. FURNACE isa noble ex- 
“eption. He will not be silent. The South 
ee a desperate game. They are de- 
‘Tttned that the people of the North shall 

“Come kidnappers, and bear the expense of 
turning fugitive Slaves. Is it fair? It is, 
if the People of the North will unite in a con- 
te Cracy with slaveholders, to promote liber- 
ty, Mt is but fair that they be made to act as 
their blood-hounds, and to do their dirty 
Work. I care not how hard, and how often 


their slave-hunting allies put the task upon 
their backs, 


It is heart-cheering to see the effect of 
every case of kidnapping among us. It is 
rapidly reconciling men’s minds to the doc- 
trine of Dissolution, or no Union with Slave- 
holders The public mind is in a state of 
decided, and rapid revolution. I see and 
feel it every where. In the cars, in the 
steamer, in hotels, in all places, dissolution 
is being discussed, and the formation of a 
non-slaveholding confederacy, is talked of. 

Now whatis wanting? The living speak- 
er, with tracts and papers, adapted to the 
hearers, to traverse the length and breadth 
of the northern states to bring the people up 
to the point, when they will not allow a man 
to be put on trial, in their midst, on the issue, 
IS HE A MAN OR A BRUTE? In every 
scheol district and neighborhood in Ohio, 
there should be men and women to hold 
public meetings, to agitate the question of 


slavery. Would that Obio could be thus 
agitated! Also, Indiana, and all the border 
States. 


Where are these men, and women to be 
found? who will go forth without a thought 
of reputation, “ or of what they shall eat, of 
what they shail drink, or wherewithal, shall 
they be clothed?” This is what is needed. 
There is no other way to meet the wants of 
the hour. Are there not those who, merely 
through love for their fellow men, will con- 
secrate two years to this work of agitation. 
Look into the future of this nation’s destiny, 
and see how great results would accrue from 
a few years thus devoted! The work is be- 
fore us. It must be done. Men and women 
must go forth, and do it, without hope of 
earthly reward. Let not the plea of pover- 
ty, stand in the way. Generally, none but 
the poor ever did, or ever will lay themselves 
on the altar of right—to plead for the despis- 
ed and duwn-trodden. ‘The God of the op- 
pressed asks—“* Who will go?” Who will 
Dear friend, plead, 
beg, pray, to men aud women to go forth in 
this work, to make short work of this infer- 
nal system of slavery, that now blights and 
curses the land, and all that is nominally pure, 
free, truthful in it. 

Close to my side—a large band of Mar- 
tial Musicians, in military costume—have 
just struck up astirring march. We havea 
military company aboard, all strutting and 
swelling in cockades, feathers, apauletts, caps; 
red-coats, swords and guns. ‘Their music 
stirs the deep fountains of my soul, I can- 
not help it; Ido not wish to. It is purify- 
ing, and elevating to me—the sound of the 
Bugle, the Trumpet, the Trombone, and 
all these martial instruments, nerve me up 
to sterner resolutions to seek the overthrow 
of war, slavery, and all that sustains them, 





anuswer—“ Send me!” 


I would go forth to battle against all customs, 
laws, constitutions, books, churches, govern- 
ments and gods that cannot exists without 
the sacrifice of man, to the sound of the Bu- 
ele. Will you blow it Marius, loud and 
long, till its echoes shall penetrate every cab- 
in in Ohio! 

But these soldiers around me! They 
are a queer set! Miserable looking, shabby, 
drinking fellows—just the men to steal, plun- 
der, burn and murder. Yet they swell and 
strut, gobble—Turkey like—as though the 
world could not contain them, Itis a sin- 
gular fact that the military of New York city 
is made up mainly of Irish, of the very low- 
est and most abandoned cast. ‘These are the 
gallant protectors! It is strange that our 
slave-catchers—Fillmore, Webster & Co.— 
have to call men from the mud cabins of 
Ireland, to come over here to aid them to 
hunt out and kidnap those who seek to rise 
from slavery to freedom. 

But we approach New York city. The 
day is fine. ‘The musie puts all in good humor. 
The Harbor of New York, is unsurpassed in 
the world for safety, size and convenience. 
The soldiers are mustering to go off—and 
we must all move off together. Strange that 
society will maintain a band of hired assas- 
sins under the name of soldiers, for protec- 
tion. The same Military power, is the cor- 
ner stone of all despotism and slavery. 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 





-_—_ 
Staves Manumrrrep.—A large four horse 
wagon, in which anumber of negroes were 
huddled together, drew up yesterday at the 
corner of Main and Court sts., the strange 
appearance of the travelers excited the curosi- 
| ty of crowd ot spectators who had assem- 
_ bled around the equipage. Our reporter learn- 
| ed that these negroes, fourteen in number, 
aud consisting of two families, were the slaves 
ofa wealthy planter, named Wim. Thompson, 
from whose residence in Octibbehan County, 
Mississippi, they had traveled in this wagon. 
Hlis intention is to liberate them, instructions 
having been giving by him yesterday at the 
law office of Flint & Brown to have the prop- 
er deeds of manumission prepared. They 
proceed to-day to Mercer County, where the 
old gentlemen designs to purchase a farm for 
them.—Cincinnati Commercial. 





= 
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Don’t live in hope with your arms folded. 
Fortune stniles on those who roll up their 
sleeves, and put their shoulder to the wheel 
that propels them on to wealth and happi- 
ness. 








Soiree to George Thompson. 





We have condensed as much as possible 
the following proceedings. Justice to the 


occasion and to the speakers, would require 
their publication entire. 

Wx. Lioyp Garrison came forward, 
and was received with reiterated plaudits. — 
He then proceeded to address Mr. Thomp- 
son as follows :— ae 

In behalf of this large and_ brilliant as- 
sembly—of a host of ardent friends and ad- 
vocates of universal emancipation, unavoid- 
ably absent on this occasion—I proffer to 
you, our honored guest, George Thompson, 
the strongest expressions of personal regard, 
and the warmest aspirations for your health 
and happiness. - 

Your object has been one of disinterested 
and godlike philanthropy—to assist, by all 
righteous instrumentalities, in the extirpa- 
tion of the most comprehensively cruel and 
detestable sytem of slavery that ever defied 
the living God, or reduced man to the condi- 
tion of a brute. In this you have shown a 
regard for the honor, prosperity, perpetuity 
and glory of this republic, deserving of its 
eternal gratitude, but of which an over- 
whelming majority of our native population 
seem to be utterly destitute. Instead of be- 
ing inimical to our theory or form of gov- 
ernment, or to the institutions which gener- 
ally exist among us, you have constantly en- 
forced the radical truths which are embodi- 
ed in the Declaration of Independence, and 
fairly awarded to us all that justice anc truth 
warrant. Your single purpose has been to 
exhibit the guilt of man claiming property 
in man; to open your mouth in the cause of 
all such as are appointed to destruction ; to 
vindicate the right of man to be free; and 
to assert the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of the Human Race. If you 
have arraigned the political parties of the 
country, or the government itself, or the 
leaders of the people, or the popular religion, 
it has been solely on the ground of their 
pro-slavery character and position. You 
have raised no other issue; and in no in- 
stance have you liad any respect unto per- 
sons, or manifested any party or sectarian 
bias. 

On your part, it was no untried experi- 

ment. A former visit,—never to be forgot- 
ten in the history of this slaveholding repub- 
lic, fully revealed to you the terrible suprem- 
acy of the Slave Power over the whole ex- 
tent of our national domains—the insults, 
outrages, perils, to which the uncompro- 
mising advocate of the slave must be sub- 
jected. You had ‘counted the cost, onee 
and again. Instead of being réceived as a 
friend, you knew you would be treated as an 
enemy. All that a venal press and a time- 
serving pulpit could do to make you an ob- 
ject of detestation, you anticipated they 
would do. You came to us with your life in 
your hands; and it is by the help of God, 
uot by the protection of men, that you con- 
tinue to this day. An example of such 
moral heroism is of more service to the 
world than all the gold of California. 
Your visit and labors, though geographi- 
eal and specific, have had a world-wide 
bearing. Slavery in this republic obscure, 
its otherwise glorious characteristics, gives 
to despotism throughout this globe its most 
formidable weapon, obstructs the progress of 
freedom universally, strengthens every 
throne, and sanctions every act of govern- 
meutal usurpation. ‘The oppressed and 
starving millions in Europe have cause to 
bestow upon you their benediction for what 
you have done here, not less than the mil- 
lions of chattel slaves at the South. Instead 
of forgetting their claims, you have never 
labored more effectually in their behalfi— 
Tuey will never accuse you of being indif- 
ferent to their deliverance. ‘The accusation 
comes from those, and those only, who jus- 
tify the enslavement of the colored popula- 
tion in America, and care nothing for the 
degradation of the laboring population of 
Europe, except as a matter of cant and hy- 
pocrisy. Such are ever ready to strain at 
a gnat, while they readily swallow ‘a whole 
caravan of camels,’ 

We address you in the language of com- 
mendation, not asa matter of form or in the 
spirit of flattery, but because you have been 
‘among the faithless, faithful found’ Of the 
tens of thousands of your own countrymen 
who have come to these shores, either as 
visitors or residents, scarcely one in a thou- 
sand, whatever his anti-slavery pretensions 
at home, has failed to do homage to the all- 
prevailing pro-slavery sentiment of the land. 
You have been, here, every thing you claim- 
ed to be at home; you have said to our fa- 
ces severer things than you have ever utter- 
ed behind our backs ; you have despised all 
threats, rejected all overtures, trampled on 
all temptations, spurned all bribes. In_ this, 
it is true, you have only done your duty ; Sut 
contrasted with the cowardly, time-serving 
course of nearly all who come to us from 
the old world, your conduct is calculated to 
excite the joy of angels and the admiration 
of all the inflexibly good in the universe.— 
And for such conduct is the award to be 
given in the day of final account—t Well 
done, good and faithful servant ? 

On your return home, if you are asked 
whether the American Uniou will stand or 
fall in this conflict, answer, it is not for you 
to prophesy. If they ask you, whether sla- 
very is destined to be abolished, answer, on 
the veracity of God, Yes! By the undying 
wants and irresistible impulses of nature, 
Yes! By the instincts and aspiration of the 
human soul, Yes! 

‘ The end will come—it will not wait— 
Chains, yokes and scourges have their date ; 
Slavery itself shall pass away, 

And be a tale of yesterday !’ 

Proclaim to the people of England, that 
as Slavery and Christianity were found in- 
compatible together in the West India Is- 
lands, it is equally true in America that they 
are utterly irreconcilable ; that as the mis- 

sionaries were either banished from Jamaca 
or cast into prison, and their chapels torn 
down, so, in the slave States of America, 





every faithful witness for God against slave- 
ry 1s subjected to the Lynch code, and com- 
pelled to flee for his life ; in the immediate 
presence of the Slave Power, no man can 
testify against it in the name of Christ, with- 
out risk of martyrdom. 

_And now, in giving you our farewell bene- 
diction, we cherish the hope that our sepa- 
ration is for a very brief season. Come to 
us again, in the spirit of peace and of liber- 
ty, as the way shall be opened to you by the 
guidings of Providence. Long may jour 
life be preserved, to be the terror of tyrants 
and the hope of the oppressed. ‘The bless- 
ings of those who are perishing are resting 
upon your head: with these are mingled the 
best wishes and warmest aspirations of eve- 
ry true lover of liberty, whose motto is— 

‘Patient, firm and persevering— 
God speed the right ! 
Ne’er th’ event nor danger fearing— 
God speed the right ! 
Pains, nor toils, no trials heeding, 
And in Heaven's own time succeeding— 
God speed the right !’ 
Mr. Garrison concluded his address amid 
loud cheering. 


Mr. Tompson rose to reply, and was re- 
ceived with prolonged cheers. He spoke as 
follows: 

Mr. Presipent, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I shall have to quit as soon as possible the 
unworthy topic suggested by the address 
which has just been read, if lam to speak a 
few parting words to the friends who are 
now around me. ‘They must be satisfied if 
I express, in one word, my deep, my earnest, 
my undying thanks for the mark of regard 
expressed toward me by the gathering to- 
gether of this great assembly. I never have 
been equal to an occasion like the present. 
[ cannot say that I ever desire to be so, for I 
fear that if the time should ever come when 
such a meeting as this shall inspirit me, I 
shall be less fit for labor in that cause, so 
dear to all your hearts, and for whose 
sake you are pleased to offer me this com- 
pliment. 

Sir, the doctrine which I have proclaim- 
ed throughout this State—which I have 
preached, from Portland in the State of 
Maine, to Providence in Rhode Island— 
from thence to Canada, and trom Toronto to 
Philadelphia, is this—that men are not law- 
ful merchandise—that under no conceivable 
circumstances can one man. rightfully have 
property in another man. (‘Tremendous 
cheering.) 1 hold no parley with a man- 
thief; he is an atheistical monster, demi- 
demon, a felon, towering in his guilt above 
alj,other criminals; an intellectual and rea- 
sosing brute; the enemy of his species, and 
the boldest traitor against the sovereignty of 
God. (Renewed cheers.) Man the owner 
of man! A man possess a fee simple inthe 
soul of his equal! Preposterous blasphe- 
my! My friends, we reason too much about 
this matter. The horrid lie must be smitten 
down, and hurled into the bottomless pit.— 
Those who preach this lie, know it is a lie. 
The depraved hearts of men would have the 
lie believed, but there are not twenty men 
among the twenty millions of America, who 
believe that making beasts of men is a law- 
ful occupation. A chattel man! Why, the 
very words contradict themselves. Write 
them, and the soul shudders atthe lie. Coai 
proprietor—these are intelligible words; but 
man proprietor! why, the very devil dared 
not touch Job until the Lord said, ‘ Behold, 
he is in thine hand, but save his life’ I am 
hated because I have deemed it my duty to 
denounce the atheism-made-easy of the A- 
merican pulpit—because [ have boldly brand- 
ed the man, however high his dignity, who 
preaches the contrary doctrine, as a man 
who has blotted God trom the universe, and 
laid a felon’s hand upona human soul. Keep 
your standard high, wy friends! ‘The slave 
is & MAN— 

* Midway fzom nothing to the Deity.’ 

Drag the Slaveholder to the bar of God; 
confront the eaitiff with the all-seeing Jeho- 
vah, and the naked soul of his victim; and 
make him settle the question, not before 
Judge Sprague, with the United States Con- 
stitution in his hand, but before the Judge of 
quick and dead, with a bill of sale from the 
Almighty—if be can find one. Hold to the 
sound doctrine that a man is not a beast, 
and aslaveholder not a God; and then your 
position is impregnable, and your argument 
invincible; and you shall live amidst the 
harmonies of truth, and command all the 
elements of universal nature, and find an 
echo in every human heart, and sway, as by 
enchantment, the instincts, aflections, in- 
tellects and consciences of men. 

Sir, | have deducted from the doctrine I 
have now asserted, the duty and the right of 
immediate emancipation. If I am asked 
when I would have slavery cease, I answer, 
Now! Had [the power, I would will its 
extinction before I could pronounce the 
words, ‘Let the oppressed go free.’ It is 
eternally sate and expedient to do right; but 
Oh! the guilt and danger of practising the 
awful atheisin of keeping God’s immortal 
children among the beasts of the field. Eve- 
ry where, therefore, I have fearlessly declar- 
ed the right of the slave to himself, and the 
duty of his master to relinquish his felonious 
grasp. Any compromise of these grand dis- 
tinctive principles of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society would be fatal to the success of 
the movement. The great work of the abo- 
litionist, and of your entire organization, is 
to proclaim these truths, and to keep your 
cause as separate as possible from every 
kind that compromises, or conseuts to com- 
promise of, these vital, divine, and everlast- 
ing principles. Man can hold no property 
in man; therefore, let slavery be immediate- 
ly abolished. ‘This is the religion, the poli- 
tics, the moral ethics, and the political econ- 
omy of the abolitionist; and whenever his 
doctrines are triumphant throughout this 
land, a host of vexed questions will he laid 
at rest, and a Union in righteousuess bind to- 
gether, in bands stronger than iron, the peo- 
ple of this great nation. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir, while 1 have preached that men are 





men, through all the varieties of our com- 
mon race, 1 have also preached that 





they are brothers, and that we owe the same 
duties to our colored brother as to our white 
one. (Cheers.) I have rebuked, as a crime 
little less than slavery, the distinction made | 
between men on account of their complexion | 
in this country. I have lost no opportunity 
of assailing that hideous confederacy, called 
the Colonization Society, which impiously | 
brands the colored man as inferior, and im- | 
pudently points him from these shores to 
Africa, as the land to which he must be ex- 
patriated. Sir, this prejudice is the creature 
of slavery, of education, habit, custom, and 
above all, of pride. Let us give practical 
proof of our genuine conversiun, by ‘ con- 
quering this prejudice,’ and treating our col- 
ored brethren and sisters with the respect 
and kindness we show to all who are wor- 
thy among those of our own complexion. 

I find that your fathers, in 1787, deliber- 
ately sacrificed the rights of humanity, in 
the persons of 600,000 slaves of the South 
Itis of no use saying they did not. The 
Constitution that they left behind them as 
the result of their labors, and the words 
that they uttered when that Constitution was 
under discussion, compromise the rights of 
humanity. You have no more right to be 
free than the slaves have afright to be free; 
you have no better title to your liberty than 
the blackest slave ever born of a mother 
that was held in bondage. (Loud applause.) 
Your revolutionary fathers had no more right 
to compromise the liberties of 600,000, or of | 
one, than they had to cut the throats of all 
who were darker than themselves. The 
Constitution of the United States contains 
the seminal principle of disunion. It pledg- 
es protection to slavery, and youselves to be 
partners in the guilt of that system. Your 
revolutionary fathers made it to secure cer- 
tain present ends, and did not foresee the 
purposes to which their surrender of princi- 
ples would be turned. ‘They meant it not; 
but see in this the fatal error that every man 
commits who ever compromises a great prin- 
ciple. 

That error was speedily incorporated into 
your Government, aud has governed your 
policy all through. Your career has been 
downwards from the Declaration of fnde- 
pendence ; downwards, until I know not 
that you can reach a lower depth than that 
in which you now lie—scourged like meni- 
als and slaves, and made to drive the fugi- 
tive slave from your borders. Downwards, 
from the formation of the Government, in 
1792, to the purchase of Louisiana, in 1803 ; 
tothe Missouri compromise iu 1820; to the 
Seminole Indian war in 1837; to the ad- 
mission of Texas in 1843; to the war with 
Mexico in 1847; and then, the climax of all 
infamy, which makes you the scorn of the 
world, the Fugitive Slave Bill, in 1850.— 
(Loud applause.) 

O, Americans! come back to those truths 
which were deserted by your revolutionary 
fathers!’ Think not I am here to traduce 
the men who achieved your independence. 
The world could not have furnished a more 
illustrious band of men than they. They 
loved their country so well that in an_ evil 
hour they disobeyed their God, and tram- 
pled on the rights that pertain to his children. 
And you are all implicated in their faults, 
for every one of them have been national 
subjects. 

Iam told that I do not make any excep- 
tions; and you see in your national records 
only the evidences of a restricting power 
from that day to this. But what do I see? 
first, your Webster addressing you from the 
Revere House steps, calling your most pro- 
found and noble sentiments prejudices, and 
entreating you toabandon them and _ to con- 
querthem. I land, aud I find two fugitives 
hiding from their pursuers, and every one of 
your pulpits in league against them. No, 
not every pulpit; thank God, there is more 
than one pulpit in Boston that denounces 
the Fugitive Slave Law. (‘Tremendous 
cheering.) But, I find your clergy generally 
consenting to the delivery of the Crafts.— | 
I find your statesmen generally in favor of | 
the surrender of these persons; and but for | 
the secrecy that they preserved, or but for | 
the bravery of that noble man, now safe on | 
the other side of the Atlantic, they would | 
have been restored to theirclaimant. Then | 
came your Faneuil Hall meeting, with its 
sound and fury, and its proclamation against 
the pure and Christ-like anti-slavey agita- 
tion. 

1 confess that I think you are scandalized | 
by what is going on in your city. I cannot | 
express the feelings with which I looked up- 
on the persons in your court the other morn- 
ing. ‘Those twelve men are disgraced by sit- 
ting there. The judge upon the bench was 
an Official minister of evil. (Long continu- | 
ee applause.) Trial by jury! How will the | 
world read the description of America put- | 
ting a man on trial before a dozen men, to 
answer for haying aided in securing liberty 
toa fellow-man! The thing is ridiculous, 
and is present no where else butin America. 
In this country, you put twelve men into a 
jury-box to decide whether their brother is a 
man or a beast; and it depends on their hon- 
esty whether he shall bea man or whether | 
he shall be a beast. He may be written all 
over with the signature of God; that is not | 
the question—las he the signature of Mr. 
Debree? On this depends the question 
whether he is a little lower than the angels, 
or a little less valuable than a horse. And 
thus, in the State of Massachusetts—in Bos- 
ton, the city of the Pilgrams—the judgment 
of a jury, the talent of legal and learned | 
men, are all brought into requisition to de- 
cide whether a being that speaks, wills, 
hopes, fears, sorrows, rejoices, 1s amenable 
and eligible to heaven,—whether he isa man 
ora beast! And this in Massachusetts I 
tell you, asau Englishman, I thank God this 
is not my State! (Cheers.) It I were 
in it, I would try to make it better.— 
You have a greater work than all the world 
has got to do besides. I say, in this republi- 
can country, there is yet to be a greater 
struggle for the rights of man than the world 
has ever seen. You have doctrines amongst 


you here that would be scouted by the tories | 


| 
| 
| 








| 





of England. ‘There is nota tory in England 
who would not blush to utter the sentiments 


Ihave read in the speeches of Mr. Webster. 
[Loud cheers.] I say again, there is no live 
tory,—name him, if you a one 
speaks]—who would dare insult England, 
and render himself odious in the sight of his 
countrymen, by the utterance of such senti- 
ments as Daniel Webster has uttered.— 
[Cheers.] Ile denounces and ridicules the 
principles, of the abolitionists. He tells 
them they are traitors; that his law shall be 
executed. ‘I will go into their next Conven- 
tion,’ says he, ‘and drag them thence, if they 
presume to continue their boastful insolence.’ 
And that is your ‘ godlike’ orator; thatis the 
embodiment of democratical institutions at 
the present day! Why, the Italians, who 
have stabbed kings, would be ashamed of 
any thing so vile as that. 

Who is the traitor in America? Why, 
the man who, getting up at midnight to an- 
swer a gentle tap at his door, finds a fugitive 
slave, cold, hungry, half-naked, who asks a 
morsel of bread, and the privilege of sitting 
by his fire to thaw his frozen limbs, he is a 
traitor, says Daniel Webster, if ie does not 
lay hold of him, handeuff him, and hand 
him over tothe human leopards on his track. 
And that is the ne plus ultra of democrat- 
ic legislation in 1851! 

Now, my friends, I tell you frankly, that if 
I return to this country, it isto give my life 
to the cause of the slave. (Enthusiastic ap- 
plause.) I shall come to join the littl band 
of true republicans in this land, to stand by 
your Declaration of Independence, and de- 
clare that great truth, that God has created 
all men to be free and equal. I will do this, 
if God wills, and shoulder to shoulder, and 
heart to heart, and hand to hand,— 

‘We'll mak’ the world better yet.’ 


I love your country. When I shall. sail, 
and be engaged in other concerns, be sure 
that your cause is near my heart. There 
is no doubt in my mind as to the issue of this 
struggle—there never was. When, in 1835, 
through the kindness of two friends—I hope 
they are both here to-night—I was sheltered 
from a ferocious mob, who sought my life, 
and crept from the garret where | was con- 
cealed at night to seek the shores of my na- 
tive land,—I was not hopeless then, when, 
with a ruthless mob around me, I first learn~ 
ed how dangerous it was, in republican 
America, to preach the principles of liberty 
and equal rights. 

If] was not hopeless then, but hopeful, 
how much more now! Why, the very at- 
mosphere of this hall to-night should inspire 
our souls. I would that I could summon the 
‘godlike’ Daniel Webster to look upon this 
building and all who are in it. The spirit ot 
liberty is spreading. It has gone abroad.— 
It is up in Chicago, where a slave-hunter had 
to be taken to jail to secure him from the 
overweening attentions of the people.— 
(Cheers.) It is in California, where there 
was enough of New England and anti-slave- 
ry spirit to adopt a Constitution forever ex- 
cluding slavery from her soil. (Cheers.) It 
is every where. You nced to take a more 
comprehensive view. ‘There may have been 
a time,—I do not believe there ever was,— 
When this agitation could have been put 
down by the strong arm of power; it might, 
perhaps, have retarded for a few years, at 
most, the development of the anti-slavery 
sentiment in this country; but it cannot be 
controlled now. 

But, enough. Wherever ] may be, my 
spirit will abide with youhere. I shall sym- 
pathies in all your labors, rejoice in all your 
successes, aud should a kind Providence re- 
store me to this land, [ will devote what ot 
life and energy may remain,to the uccom- 
plishment of that great work in which the 
welfare of this country is bound up—the ex- 
tinction of slavery throughout the land.— 


| (Long continued applause.) 


The President then proposed the following 
sentiment, and called upon Wenxveus. Puit.- 
Lips for a response :— 

‘The American Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Ever Onward,—never Retrograde! — Its suc- 
cess is certain, may it be speedy!’ 

As Mr. Puriiirs rose, the band struck up, 
‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot ? which 
they played to the satisfaction of the au- 
dience. As the music ceased, Mr. Putwiies 
said— 

Mr. Prestipent—I think that the gallery 
is much wiser than the platform, in respond- 
ing that sentiment with music, instead of 
trusting the response to my voice; they 
knew well that there is nothing but music 
worthy to follow the eloquent tones to which 
we have just listened. I wish, sir, you would 
let me play the part of that honorable mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, who, follow- 
ing Edmund Burke, made a tmost excellent 
speech by deliberately enunciating ‘J say 
ditto to Mr. Burke! (Laughter and applause.) 
In that way, sir, we could have a large and 
unahimous response from this audience to 
your sentiment; we could all do a little 
speaking to-night, and get home early. 

Sir, Lhave listened to the remarks from 
the platform to-night, and I am in the con- 
dition of Lewis Hayden’s jury—! can’t agree. 
And, by the by, it is a matter of rejoicing to 
me, to-night, that Lewis Hayden is here, and 
the jury locked up. [Cheers and laughter. 
I think that is a judicious exchange, and 
have no doubt the jury would gladly ex- 
change to this hall from the jury-room in the 
court-house. You, Mr. President, are a eru- 
el taskmaster to-night. You call upon one 
and another of us to tollow George Thomp- 
son. Sir, I think that man had better go 
home. Nobody wishes to make spcech- 
es after him. That is one reason for his 


departure—I will tell another, Why 
are we here to-night? Beeause they 
will not let us bave Faneuil Hall. Daniel 


Webster, like the dog in the manger, will 
neither speak there bimself, nor let ue.— 
(Laughter and applause.) Perhaps we shall 
get over that difficulty when Thompson is 
one. The clergy, too, are very uncomfort- 
able while he is here. tam afraid they will 
not like him.imuch better when he gets 
howe. In this case, no 
Distance can lend enchantment to the view, 
Or rob George Thompson of his horrid huc. 
He will be as keen a thorn in England as 
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here. We know very well that politicians 
whisper at home what they dare not say at 





Washington, and talk sub rosa at Washing-| Let me 


ton what they would not have knewn at heme; 
and their political death dates from the day 
they are equally well known in both places. 
So of theclergy. We know what Dr. Kirk 
was ecstatically glad to meet Frederick Dou- 
glass on a London platform, giving testime- 
ny to the equality of Lis colored brother, and 
ostentatiously shaking hands with him. We 
need alwaysin England somebody who shall 
undertake to disrobe these trans-utlantic abo- 
litionists, men who on board the steamer 
get rid of their anti-slavery principles as 
they do of their loose Engiish change, tak- 
ing special care to bring neither home, | You 
know that Goldsmith describes the anticpat- 
ed joy of the literary impostors when Dou- 
glass, the old bishop who had exposed their 
cheats, should be removed. Let me slightly 
parody his language to describe the joy of 
our American clergy, when our friend shall 
no longer be able to rebuke them :— 

New Coxcs, new Campbells the pond shall 

cross over, 
No Englishman living their tracks to discover; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 
And Yankee meet Yankee, and cheat in the | 
dark. 

{Cheers.] Let him go home, then; we want 
him there, to deliver that very testimony 
which he has so eloquently given us to-| 
night. Let him go home to tell Great Britain 
that it isnot America believes slavery to be - 
a blessing; for it was well said long ago, | 
‘persecution is only want of faith’ The 
American, when he refiises to listen to any 
man’s thought on slavery, shows that he «is- | 
trusts what he pretends to believe. Let Mr. , 
Thompson go home with the obligation up- 
on him to show that all the pretended feel- 
ings of security on the part of pro-slavery | 
menu is buta false outside covering, which | 
trembles at the merest voice of truth. The 
Mayor that would not let us weleome him, 
is very willing that we should meet to-night | 
to bid him farewell. Let me tell him that) 
he will return again. Somebody told Por- 
son that Pope’s translation of Homer would 
be remembered when Homer was forgotten. 
‘Yes,’ said the old scholar, ‘ and not till then? | 
So, George Thompson will come back when | 
the Mayor is forgotten;—and that will not 
be long either. {Roars of laughter and ap- 
plause.] He is going away, but, Mr. Mayor, | 
as mothers say of a troublesome ebild, he is 
back before you can turn round, And, Mr. | 
President, when he comes, | hope he will 
tind that same sort of welcome that he had | 
last fall. I hope he will find us just as much | 
traitors as he leaves us now. We will not 
bid him farewell. ‘Farewell is a lonely 
sound, and often brings a sigh; but as he is 
only changing into another regiment, we 
bid him, simply, God speed. [Cheers.] 

_ Mr. Quincy then offered the following sen- | 
uinent :— | 

Lhe People of Color of sImeriea—The uner- 

ring instinet of persecution teaches them who 
are their friends, and their unenimous ver- 
dict has pronounced George ‘Thompson the 
faithful and uncompromising friend of the 
black man, whether bond or free. 


} 

Mr. Remonp said he did not rise, after what 
Mr. Phillips bas said, to inflieta speech upou 
the audieuce, but simply to respond to the 
sentiment offered, aud to add a word or two 
to what had been so eloquently expressed by | 
their distinguished guest. * * * Ilow 
happened it that, im the case now before the 
U.S. Court, there was no one in reality iden- 
tified with the Lewis Ilayden that might sit 
i the jury box or speak in hisbebalf? The 
colored man was condemned before he was 
placed upon the stand, and he was tempted 
to tell the jury to utter with their lips what 
was already in their hearts. Such was the 
position they eceupicd in this country. Tle 
felt that he was but a miserable apology for 
aman. When the time came in which he 
could stand upa freeman among men, he 
would thank God, and pray Lim to take hin 
from this country and this world. Ile be- 
lieved the presence of George ‘Thompson 
was doing good, for the presenee of every 
such mau brought the disease of American 
slavery to the surface of the body politic.— 
Let them stand by their posts, and this coun- 
try shall be redeemed. 

Mr. Remoud said that he had hoped the 
N. KE. Convention would appoint some fice 
man of color to represent lis persecuted race 
at the great Exhibition in London; and he 
still trusted that some persen would be sent 
out to take his stand by the side of George 
Thompson under the banner of ‘No union 
with slavcholders.’ 

{Mr. Remoud was very warmly cheered at 
several points of his speech.} 


The President then announced the follow- 
ing sentiment :— 

The Commonwealih of Massachusetts —May 
she soon vindicate her ancient elaim to be 
the sanctuary to which all the oppressed may 
fly and be safe, aud perform the first duty of 
government, the protection of the weakest of 
its inhabitants. 

The Hon. Mr. Weyrs, of Dedham, after 
disclaiming both the tide and the purpose of 
speaking in behalf of the Commonwealth, 
said :— 

Mr. Presipent—I rise rather in testimo- 
ny of my own gratitude to the distinguished 
gentleman, for the vast and varied serviecs 
he has rendered to the race of the uatortu- 
nate and oppressed every where, and espe- 
cially because it has pleased him to come 
and hold the mirror up to us of the United 
States, ata time when we preseut to the in- 
habitants of all other civilized nations, and 
to a portion of those of our own, a spectacle 
at once revolting and disgracetul. 

We thank Mr. ‘Thompson for his visit, be- 
cause it has afforded us valuable instruction 
in many ways. He has served as a touch- 
stone—a test of the state of the publie con- 
science. Jn one sense, the hostility which 
he bas aroused is favorable to our public 
character; because it is proof that we are 
bot utterly shameless, 

He will be able to carry back the intelli- 
gence, that there are not to be found specmens 
of all our productions, in our departinent in 
the Chrystal Palace. Of the species dough- 

face they are never without illustrious ex- 
amples, but we have priests—worthy de- 
scendants of Manwaring, and Judges, who, 
if they are less bloody, are not less wicked 
than Kirke or Jefiries. But we have some- 
thing besides. Our country has lately pro- 
duced an altogether new and original spe- 
cies of the martyr. ‘Yo the English mind, 
the martyr appears as the victim of cruelty 
and oppression, or as the inhabitant of a 
dungeon, or as bound to the stake; but the 
sample Which we might supply is a cabinet 
minister, whith his pockets swollen with do- 
nations, and with a chauce for the Presiden- 





| that that ghost has been walking since that} ’ i ! 
' none of you who have not heard of the fa- 


| been acting like the devil, it was ‘my pro- 


cy which appears much greater, prebably, | 
to himself then to anybody else. , 
conclude with the wish, that 
gentle gales may waft our friend to his native | 
shores; that he may live like Clarkson to) 
witness the triumph of the cause on which | 
his vouthful heart was fixed; and that, like 
Clarkson, Le may die at last, cheered by the 
siniles of an approving coyscience, and hon- 
ored with the respect aud gratitude of the 
world. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Quincy then said —When I had the 
honor of presiding on a similar occasion a | 
few months since, it was my paintul duty to 
announce the sudden demise ofa distinguish- | 
ed gentleman, who was expected to be pres- 
ent and take part in that meeting. I was 
obliged to show the sign-manual of that gen- | 
tleman, in confirmation of my assertion that | 
he was noman. However, on that oceasion, 
he came to usasa ghost from the shades be- | 
low, and we were able to receive some spir- | 
itual advice and consolation. I have learned 


time, and if le is not very much maligned, 
it has been a very evil spirit indeed ; for | 
know I was told by a very respectable 


‘member of society, not long since, that 


Theodore Parker was acting like the very 
devil! [Cheers and laughter.} I tink, | 
therefore, that in his disembodied state, he | 
must have got into very bad company. le 
has certainly, been as busy as the devil in a 
gale of wind, on the Vigilance Commiite, 
aud perhaps ke will not, therefore, refiise if 
he be here in the spirit, [great laughter and 
applause,] to respond to this toast:— 

The Vigilance Committee—The price of 
Liberty being Eternal Vigilance, they have | 
not failed, by paying the price, to secure 
most of the article that has found its way to | 
our warket! 

It being near the ‘ witching hour of night, 
When grave-yards yawn,’ the evoked ghost | 
appeared, ‘in mortal garb arrayed. Hlis 
coming was hailed with acclamation, and he 
‘approved our eyes’ with speech: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I | 
am sorry to be exalted to this bad eminence, | 
but as you have summoned me, not in the | 
flesh, but only in the spirit, and announced 
that I have been acting like the devil, 1 will 
mention au anecdote, which shows that | 
have a right to do that. When the Vigilance | 
Committee begau to be formed, I received a | 
newspaper that contained an account of a 
Convention holden in’ Massachusetts in | 
which I was represented as having said, that | 
‘if there was any devil, he would get the au- | 
thors and executors of the Fugitive Slave | 
Law ; and if he did not, he had better resign.’ | 
‘The South Carolina editor said that if the 
devil should resign, he would nominate the | 
Rey. Theodore Parker to fill the office. So | 
you sce that when it was said that I had 


fession, Hal? = 1 was ouly performing my 
official duty. I bad conquered my preju- | 
dices, and was doing my constitutional du- | 
ties. I did not know, Sir, but you would | 
call upon meas arepresentative of the | 
Church. Tad you done so, I was intending | 
to inquire if some of my seniors in the min- | 
istry Were not present, and express my hope | 
that my distinguished seniors, Rev. Drs. | 
Gannett and Barrett might be called upen. 
But to pass to more serious things. 

Mr. Parker then alluded to the changes 
which had taken place since, seventy-six 
years ago that night, our fathers made hay 
at midnight on Bunker Mill. One of the 
strangest, he thought, was that we, whose 
fathers or grandfathers made hay with can- 
non balls and musket shots mixed together, 
were here to take by the hand a Briton and 
a red-coat, and thank him for having been | 
here and probed us worse than his king’s | 
canuon shot. Hf our fathers could wake up 
that morning, they would be astonished to 
see that mighty monument; they would be | 
astonished to fiud Boston with a population | 
greater than that of Boston, Philadelplia | 
and New York, when they closed their eyes | 
and laid down to sleep the slumbers of the | 
dead. But they would be more astonished | 
to find that we were taking a red-coat to our | 
arms for the thunder and lightning that he 
exhibited to us. Hie was one ef those who | 
was at first sorry that Mr. Thotupson came 
here, but now he was glad. Aly. Thomp- 
son would presently go home. Our blessings 
would follow hin. What tales he will Lave 
to tell! Me could say that when he came to 
Boston, he heard one Unitarian clergyman 
declare that he would send his own mother 
into slavery to preserve the Union; and an- | 
other, that if a fugitive slave came to his | 
house to ask for protection, he would drive | 
him from his door! Ile would have to tell | 
the story of the subserviency of polities and 
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religion to the Slave Power, and the sacri- | 


fice, throughout the nation, of the princi- 
ples of justice and liberty to the impudent 
claims of the Moloch of Oppression. 
Mr. Quincey said—Allusion has been | 
made once or twice this evening to the con- 


dition of the Jury in the District Court to- | 


night, who are shut up under lock and key, 
under charge of the proper officers ; and we 
must all rejoice with Mr. Phillips, that 


While they are in ‘ durance vile,’ Lewis Hay- | 


denis here at large. I will state—{I do not 


know how it leaked out—perhaps some little | 


bird has told it,—for such things are not usu- 
ally allowed to circulate by ordinary means) 
—that it is generally understood that the | 
jury stand ten for acquittal and two doubt- | 
ul. (Great cheering.) Now, alkhough we 
may not wish any evil to our fellow-Chris- | 
tinns, I think we willagree that, unless these | 
two obstinate jurymen agree with the ma- 
jority in this case, it will not be very ill-na- 
tured to Wish that the jury may puss a very 
disagreeable night! (Laughter.) There are | 
some strange developments which we owe 
to this trial—some strange and wondertul 
discoveries in optics. 
ficer states that ‘there are times when a 
black coat looks white, George T. Curtis, 
whom my friend Mr. Phillips calls the ¢ Hit. | 
tle Expounder,’ to distinguish him trom the | 
great compromiser, swore that the man who 
said to Shadrach, ‘ Be of good cheer” was | 
a tall, light-colored man. When he was 
contronted with Lewis Hayden, he looked | 
upon him, and, such were his ideas of color, | 
that ke said it was ‘ the inclination of his | 
beliet? that Lewis Hayden was the man.— | 
Stand up, Lewis Hayden, and let us sce | 
whether you are a ‘tall, light-complexion- | 
ed colored man,’ or not. [Mr. Hayden rose, | 
and was greeted with tremendous cheers, | 
mingled with explosions of laughter at the | 
idea of calling him a tall, light-colored man.] | 
Mr. Quiney—God give him a good deliver- | 
ance !—{Long continued cheers.) | 
| 
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Jaues N. Borrum, of Lynn, said he 
would state a little fact tosnow what sort of | 
liberty a Massachusetts man had in Boston. 
Ue went into the Court House a dav or two 


| Cock Robin, to wit, ‘Who tolled the bell? 
| (Laughter.) fam happy to be able to intro- 
' duce you to that distinguished individual— 


| rung for Liberty, willalways have a strong 


' should detain them but a moment. 


| his voice with theirs in thanks to their noble 


| it Was not my chief duty to occupy the pre-| 


| should Ameriea be unjustly assailed, I trust I 


is true, noble, humane and highminded 
; among you. 
| other time, 
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before, and seeing a number of seats vacant | 


within the bar, and being usually allowed 
that privilege, he attempted toe take one, 


| when the Marshal immediately stopped him. 


He asked him if he might not keep that 


it. He said his orders were to allow none 
but those entitled to them co occupy those 
seats. A few moments after, the deor open- 
ed, and Mr. Caphart, who wouldn’t be al- 
lowed to enter a decent kennel in the South, 
eame in and took the seat he had been re- 
fused. He (Mr. Buffum) asked the Marshal 


| why it was that what was denied to him was 


so freely grauted to Caphart. ‘ O,’ was the 


to allow him a seat within the bar? ¢ But 
suppose George Thompson should come in ? 
The reply was, that if the Marshal had been 
ordered to let that man in, he would have 
resigned his seat before he would have 
done it. (*Shame! Shame!) Mr. Buffum 
said he would make no comment, 

The Presipent said—I suppose there are 


mous ride of ‘Spike’ and Potter to New 
Bedtord, when the Liberty Bell roused the 
people, and the piratical steamer was disap- 
pointed, 
in that case which arose on the celebrated 
occasion recorded in the tragic ballad of 


the Lion. Redney French, of New Bedford, 
who, whenever the alarm bell needs to be 


pull at the rope. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Frencu sald that at that late hour he 
lle was 
there to sympathize with them, and to unite 


guest for his labors of love amongst us. He 
wished him to go home and tell Queen Vic- 
toria, the Lords and Parliament of England, 
that, notwithstanding the President and Pre- 
mier of this country had thrown themselves 
into the breach, and declare that it shall be 
upheld, slavery is destined to fall. (Loud 
cheers.) ‘There was a spirit raised in this 
country that would never slumber while 
there was a slave in his chains. (Cheers.) 
Let him tell Great Britain, (said he,) that in 
New England we have a Garrison that has 
been besieged for the last twenty years; 
(cheers,)—that, notwithstanding it has been 
besieged for twenty years, and may be be- 
sieged for twenty years longer, it cannot be 
carried. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. French said he hoped that Mr. Thomp- 
son would tell the people of England, in be- 
half of Massachusetts, that although she had 
bowed down to the Slave Power, yet she 
had, during the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, elected a man to the Senate of the U. 
States, who would stand up there for free- 
dom, and would not fear the face of Clay.— 
(Euthusiasm.) He hoped he would tell his | 
countrymen, that notwithstanding the abom- 
inable and odious Fugitive Slave Bill was 
passed in 1850, no Massachusetts jury could 
be found to decide that man could hold prop- 
erty in man ; that, notwithstanding the charge 
of the Judge of the District Court, the Jury 
would not take the law from the Court; and 
that notwithstanding the testimony of Cap- 
hart and DeBree, making Shadrach a slave, 
twelve men in Massachusetts will never sae- 
tion it. Let him tell them that we are for 
our whole country, we are for the Constitu- 
tion, we are for the Union, we are for the 
emancipation of every man, woman and child 
in chains up and down the earth. 

Mr. Freneh then alluded to the cireum- 
stances attending the visit of Mr. Thompson 
to New Bedford, when an effort was made 
by ‘highly respectable individuals’ to break 
up the meeting. ‘They were net successful, 
aud Mr. Phon:pson received a candid hear- 
ing, and was warmly applauded. His visit 
had been produetive of encouraging results 
in that city. He rejoiced that the time was 


a delightful task to defend the country I so 
much love ; but when I shall feel it my dnty 
to speak of your faults, I shall not hesitate to 
inflict the more necessary wounds of a faith- 


friend. 


thousand times in my heart of hearts. I will 


until I shall again mount the deck of some 





vessel to bear me to these shores. (Great en- 
thusiasm.) Whether it be to labor in this 


cause until the triumph of our principles or | 


| not, I shall be content if living or dying, Ican 


| reply, ‘he is a stranger, and my orders are | 


Now, the question is often asked | 


feel that I have done my duty. I go home as 
an Englishman; Ishatl, in all probabillity, 
come back as an A’nerican—(tremendous 
cheers)—and if my reappearance may not be 
acceptable to all parties, while you are not 
sorry to see me again, I shall not be reluct- 
ant to reappear amongst you. 

Mr. Thompson took his seat amid reiterat- 
ed cheers. ‘The Doxology— From all that 
' dwell below the skies,’ &c—was then im- 
| pressively sung to the tune of Old Hundred 
| by the whole company, and at about one 

o’clock in the morning the meeting adjeurn- 
ed. 














The Anti-Slavery Bugle. 


WueEn Gob COMMANDS TO TAKE THE TRUMPET 
AND BLOW A DOLOROUS OR A JARRING BLAST, IT 
LIES NOT IN MAN’S WILL WHAT HE SHALL SAY OR 
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Seen 


Executive Commirree meets August 3rd. 
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Anniversary of the Western Anti- 
Slavery Society. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Western Anti-Slavery Society, here- 
by give notice that the Annual 
Meeting of the Society will be held 
in the neighborhood of Mr. Untoy, 
Stark Co., Ohio, a distance of three 


Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad. 
The meeting will commence on 


o'clock, A. M., to continue for three 
The first day will be devo- 
ted to the discussion of the impor- 
tant principles and measures of our 
enterprise. 

PARKER PILLSBURY, C. C. | 
BURLEIGH, and perhaps others 
from the East, will be present, impart- | 
ing interest to the occasion by their | 
eloquence,and aiding in the impor- 
tant deliberations, The many and 
unparalleled interests connected 
with our cause—its present interes- 


days. 


tion of the public mind for pressing 
its claims, will urge upon all the 
friends of freedom without 








not far distant when he would again take his 
place among them, and when they would be 
able to mareh forward with a success hither- | 
to unknown in this reform. He closed by 
expressing his conviction that there were 
some then present who would witness the 
jubilee, and celebrate the final abolition in 
this land. 

Mr. Tu 
continue 
BDedtord, L assure him 
Mngland. (Applause.) 

After the reading of a letter from Dr. 
tlowe, and remarks from Messrs. Quincey and 


oupson—If my friend French will 
faithfully to ring the bell in New 
it shall be tolled in 


Mathews. 

Mr. 'Tuiompson rose, and was greeted with 
hearty cheers. He saitl—l mercly rise to say 
that word which must be said, and whichl 
miust pronounce, howeverreluctanily. Ibeg 
to assure those gentlemen, who have ou 
this occasion alluded to the subject, that I 
am quite aware that in few of my addresses 
| have f alluded, as I certainly shall do else- 
where, to those glorious men and Women in 
| this country, who have deveted themselves 

toa holy warfare against the system of slave- 
‘ry which now exists in these States. But I 
beg, once for all, to say, that [ never rise to 
address an audience on the question of slave- 
ry, but they are, fur the time, absent from my 
mind; and for the reason, that I have felt that 


cious moments allotted to me, in paying even 
deserved compliments to the people of the 
country. IT have taken it for granted, that | 
every man in America, who is really doing | 
his duty, and has the approbation of bis own 
conscicnee, bas infinite satisfaction therewith, 
and does not require that I sheuld bestow 
praise upon hin or hiscountry. Elsewhere, 


shall be ready to do full justice to whatever 


But neither now, nor at any 
while I have to do with the ques- 
tion of slavery, shall 1 waste my time by 


dwelling upon matters with which you are | 


satiated every day of your lives. 


Your own 
public men are sufficiently fiatterers. My 





| 


| 


The Com- 
mitiee do, however, earnestly invite 
ull the members and friends of the | 
Society, to come up on this occa- 
sion and give to the cause the en- 


this annual assembly. 


Mr. President and friends—I cannot shake | ~~ 2 . 
you all by the hand, literally. I shake youa | North Carolina, at the last advices. 
| he will doubtless soon be compelled to flee or 
carry you with me across the Atlantic, and | 


Sunpay the 24th of Avaust, at 10 | 


ting position—the favorable condi- | 


Rev. Jesse M'Bride 


. 





re 
The friends of humanity will rejoice to learn | 
| that this brave and persecuted brother, has ar- 


; that | ful friend—for faithful are the wounds of a | J: 204 in safety among his friends in Carroll Co. 
seat while no member of the bar required 


His co-adjutor, Rev. A. Crooks, was still in 
Though 


sacrifice his life or liberty. 

No other species of savagism bears compari- 
son with southern slavery. 
visit with impunity India, Guinea, Madagascar, 
or China. The Cannibals of New Zealand will 
permit the donation of the ‘Ten Command- 

ments,’ and the use of the spelling book. But 


| one half the States of this Union, will permit 





the prison doors to the captive. 
| 


| loving fellowship th@e tyrants, and perpetuate 

the ignorance and oppression of the poor, with 

the Cain-like cry, ‘4m I my brothers keeper? 
 — 


Indiana Constitution. 





the Gospel of all denominations in the State, 
exhorting them to use their influence against 
the 15th Article of the proposed State Constitu- 
tion. ‘The following is the article referred to. 
We quote from the Indiana ‘True Democrat : 

Secrion 1. No Negro or Mulstto shall come 
into, or settle in the State, after the adoption of 
this Constitution. 

Src. 2. All contracts made with any Negro 
or Mulatto coming into the State contrary to 
the provisions of the foregoing scction, shall be 
| void; and any person who shall employ such 
| Negro or Mulatto, or otherwise encourage him 
| to remain in the State, shall be fined in any sum 


not less than ten dollars nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars. 


lation of the provisions of this article, or any 


pose of carrying the same into execution shall 
be set apart and appropriated for the coloniza- 
tion of such Negroes and Maulattoes, and their 
decendants, as may be in the State at the time 
of the adoption of this Constitution, and may be 
willing to emigrate. 


laws to carry out the provisions of this article. 
If Indiana shall adopt this as part of her Con- 
stitution, she will degrade herself below the 
heathenism of New Zealand. 
may weil suspend their foreign missions and de- 
vote themselves to domestic efforts. The pre- 
judice and hatred which would incorporate such 
injustice into their State Constitution, is to be 


Iicr ministers 


denounced and abhored even as slavery itself. — 
So long as this sentiment exists, the work of 
Abolitionists remains to be done. Indiana 
should be the field of missionary effort. 

That constant friend of the slave, Henry C. 
Wright, who has just returned from the East, 
intends soon making Indiana the seat of his ef- 
fortsfor atime. We rejoice at this. ‘The field 
will evidently afford an abundance of labor, and 
we hope he may reap a correspondingly abun- 
dant harvest. 





eo —-- 
A Goop sicgn.—In the January No. of the 


Millenial Harbenger, Alexander Campbell issu- 





any | 
. . | 
agency of ours, the importance of'| 


ed his famous argument for the divinity of the 
fugitive slave law, accompanied with abun- 
dant exhortations for christian alacriiy in obey- 
ing it. Inthe same number he also proposed 
that each member of the Disciple Church in the 
U. S. should forward to him twenty-five cents, 
or that each church should send that amount 
for each of its members, for the purpose of 
erecting an edifice in Washington City for the 
use of their scct. 








‘ouragement of their presence and | 
the aid of their counsel in securing | 
more vigorous and efficient efforts 
than we have heretofore 

to adopt. 
In behalf the Executive Committee, | 
SARAIL McMILLEN, | 
SECRETARY. 


—<=—=- __ — - - ——_— 


The Annual Meeting. 





been able | 


measure, the importance of a central denomina- 
tional influence upon the seat of our national 
government. 

Time was, when Mr. Campbell's wish or sug- 
gestion was law to the Disciples of the west.— 
In the June 
number, five months after the appeal he reports 


But how have the mighty fallen. 


as follows: Indiana 820, Michigan $7, Penn- 
sylvania $5, all other free States Nonx. Total 
THIRTY DOLLARS. 

Let the slave rejoice at this indication of dis- 
sent from the atrocious sentiments of Alexan- 


der Campbell on the subject of slavery.— 


Missionaries may | 


neither, to three millions of their population.— | 
| Lhey persecute with lawless death or banish- | 

ment those who, moved by the martyr spirit of , 

Jesus, would illumine their darkness and open | 
And patriot- 
_ ic politicians—pious priests—-and saintly church- | 
members at the North, reccive unrebuked, in 


The Christian Anti-Slavery Convention, of | for meetings, Xe. Think of it friends, ; 
Indiana, which assembled at Indianapolis in | 
May last, have issued acircular to ministers of ———— 


Sec. 3. All fines that may be collected for 4 vio- | 


Sec. 4. ‘Lhe General Assembly shall pass | 





2 
a ae 


A Suggestion, 





The anniversary of the Society has ord; 
narily been the time for paying and re q 
ing pledges for its pecuniary support, That 
_all may have opportunity of aiding in thie 
will not the friends get together in their ih 


new. 


eral localities, see that the old pledg , 
| ECS ary ci 
| sent up—and new ones made from such i 
| 


will not be in attendance. Or let some 

dividual undertake the responsibility Of thes 
in his or her weighborhood. The Commit 
tee as the agents of the Abolitionists, 


are 

| pledged to the creditors of the Society, ‘1 er 
. * “be i \ 

have made their promises to Pay, On the 


faith of the pledges made at the Jast 
sary. All interested will of course fee} y 
. . . ie 
importance of enabling them to meer their 
engagements. 

Another thing. As we have few or po |p. 
cal societies now, would it pot give 
ficiency to neighborhood efforts, if g vigi 
lance Committee, of men and wonen, were 
appointed in every town, to attend to the jp. 


Anniver. 


wore of. 


terests of the cause in that vicinity. Let it 

- ad ' 
be their business to collect funds—introdyeo 
papers—circulate books, make arrangements 


ind 
wf it meets your approbation act according!y 
. a a a 

The Remedy, 
A writer in the New York Observer, sy 
ing of laborers in the French Cities, says, 


OUR 


“ Their physical condition is sadly painful, 
and is one more reason why they go astray. 
Their wages, generally, are below their necessi- 
ties. The majority of workmen, especially 
since the introduction of the steam engine, gain 
hardly cnough fora bare subsistence. The r 
volution of February, by diminishing the pub- 
lic wealth and sales of merchandise, has further 
increased theirdistress. ‘They have little work 
; and less pay. What can they do in such cir- 
cumstances? And how shall they escape the 
sad temptations ef | overty ? ° ? . 








After an examination of the remedies propo- 
| sed for these evils, by the various parties in 


or four miles from Alliance on the | law which may hereafter be passed for the pur- France, he says, 


«But itis too evident that these solutions 

| would not avail anything. ‘Lhe cause of t 
| evils is deeper; itis in the heart, in the con- 
| aokence of Frenchmen. All citizens, without 
| exception, employers as well as workmen, need 
to become betier, to have sounder principles, to 
do their duties more faithfully. They must | 
chaneed. And hew! 1 know of but one way 
the French must be changed by the revival 
truc Christian faith, which is the power of (; 
Without this allis illusion and deception: this 
alone isthe way of satety.” 

‘The revival of a religion based upon the di 





pravity of the “hearts and consciences,” of ¢) 

people is here proposed as a remedy for ignor- 
ance—nakedness and starvation. They ask for 
bread and receive a stone, for a fish and ar 

That employers and work- 
better, 
But we do deny that 


proffered a serpent. 
men, everywhere need to become 
we by no means deny. 
they can be made better by the exercise of any 
faith or religion, while society dooms them to 
ignorance and starvation. ‘The preposterous 
claims of dogmatic theology, to procure for its 
votaries salvation here and hereafter, are be 

gining to be properly appreciated. ‘The time ts 
past, or at least passing, when the Church can 
maintain her supremacy, by magnifying her 
mystic power, to procure future salvation, to the 
disparagement or neglect of social justice. Thi 
great measures of social reformers, who propose 
to give freedom to the slave, soil for culture to 
the landless, and to secure adequate compensa- 
tion for the toil of the laborer, will do more for 
the clevation of morals, and the purification ot 


the hearts of all classes, than the preaching 





dogmas however hoary with time, or the revi- 
val of religion, however characterized by ¢* 


Urging in support of the | citement or “ power,” 


Place the laborer in this position, an l you ¢e! 


| dow him with that independence which ena 


him to render obedience to the laws of humam 
the hearts of all—and 


which can never be wholly obliterated by those 


ty engraved upon 


complicated wrongs which society —goever 


ment and popular religion inflict. 1 he elastici- 
ty of the human mind, when emancipated trom 
these oppressive circumstances, Will, im time 
restore itself. Like the physical system, ther 

is embodied in its very organization a recupera- 
tive energy to purify, and restore. Moral quack- 


| ery, like that proposed above has by past ex- 





ne 





* Spirit, 





hostillity is to slavery—my duty is to preach 
on that subject. 1 find thousands and tens of 
thousands, who do nothing to rebuke slavery’ 


i . . - . ° i | 
and who live in close fellowship with it. But} 


I never close my eyes to whatis excellent. I 
find it wherever I go. 
Victorious over that which is bad. 
the exceptions will take care of themselves. 
ido not believe you will ever put your light 
under a bushel, uud it dose not need that I 
should furnish the candlestick. (Laughter 
and applause.) ¥ 

ir there are those in England, who cannot 
imagine that there is any good in the United 


' 


States, I shall not tail to take sides with YOu, | 


in opposition to the old-fashioned torjes ot 
Englind, or anyjone who shall bring an un- 
rightecus charge against you; then it will be 








Though the veneration of this church is great 
| for its founder and leader and their desires for 
the Executive Committee have finally fixed , the extension and aggrandizement of their | 
upon the time and place of the Annual Meeting. | church all controlling, and their connection with | 
aes ills i fie . ai - $ | 
It was thought that by commencing on Sunday, | slaveholding churches extensive and fraternal, | 
See en : a ee nee, la 2 a, ets . 
end devoting that day exclusively to the dis- | yet they cannot be brought to build up the 
Tis) erres rh aInle st r is : ° . H 
cussion of the great principscs of our enterprise, system by pecuniary contributions which go so 


t will be scen by the preceeding notice, that 


| 


perience been proved worse than unavailing. 
—_—---—-— 

Nontu anp Sovrn.—LEvery body knows that 
the Southern Press is great on statistics, Mr. 
Fisher proves every thing by figures which ‘cant 
lic.’ 


cedented superiority of the 


sy demonstrating and urging the unpre 


South over the 


more persons irom the surrounding country, | 
would be accommodated with opportunity to 
listen than by ary other arrangement. As we 


| shali be compelled to worship on that day in 


God's great temple—none necd fear exclusion | 
for want of room. 
he place has been selected in part, in conse- 

quence of its proximity to the rail-road, and 
the facilities thus offered for access. We hope | 
on this occasion to sce the Abolitionists of the | 
West from all parts, strong in heart—wise in | 
counsel, and liberal in purpose. 
of course will be there. 


The North, 
Let us have a full re- 
presentation from the central and southern parts 
of our State. Let Indiana, Northern Lllinois 
and Michigan be represented. All this teritory 

is now open by great thoroughfares to Cleve- | 
land, from whence our place of meeting will be | 
but three hours ride, by rail-road. Time and 


| 


| 


eXxce ' distance thus comparatively annihilated, and 
I know that it will be | ' 
I think | 


these facilities destined during the coming year, 
to be greatly increased, we shall be able here- 
after to co-operate more effectually through all 
our great teritory. A glorious work has alrea- | 
dy been begun in Michigan and Indiana. It 
should go on toward perfection in these States, 
and in Ohio, and should be extended to Illinois 
and Wisconsin, from whence already comes to 
us the cry, ‘come over and help us’—for there | 


are there as elsewhere, earnest laborers in the | 
cause of freedom. 


_—<— 


directly and palpably to the support of the sys- | 


tem as the one to which we have referred. 

We expect no efficient aid from the organiza- 
tion in the work of emancipation, it is like 
others in league with slavery. 
which we have alluded is an indication that 
conscience may yet assert its supremacy over 
the members of the association. From them we 
shall expect accessions to our ranks. 


Preserving the Union. 





Mr. Webster has recently been making a 
tour through the valley of Virginia into the 
region where he recently reccived a nomination 
for the Presidency. Ata public dinner given 
him at Capon Springs, the following sentiment 
was offered. 


Tue Fvorrive Stave Law—Upon its faithful | 


execution depends the perpetuity of the Union. 

Mr. Webstcr rose to reply and spoke as 
follows : 

Iam glad to hear these sentiments of devo- 
tion to the Union expressed by Mr. Bruce, who, 
as I understand, has differed from me on many 
subjects, as many other respectable and worthy 
men have done. But whatever may have been 
the differences of opinion which have existed 


| between us heretofore on other subjects, they 
| are now forgotten, and the only question that is 
| now asked of any manis, are you a Union man ? 
| The question at this time is the Union and how 
| to preserve its blessings for the present and for 


all time to come—&., &c., 
many times before, 


cc-, aS he has said 


Sut the fact to | 


North, he must be paving the way for northern 


annexation, as soon as the southern Union shail 


be formed. Our readers will remember an arti- 


cle we published a week or two since in which 


he proved that the North was fast becoming 
depopulated. Le has in his last proved 
the average deaths are only half as gre 


| number in Georgia as in the state of New Yor 


{and only one fourth what they are in the (it) 
That taxation in Georgia is only one fourth, 
one half or one sixth as much as in N, Y. as the 


| population, the white, or the property basis » 


taken; and finally that a white person in Ucor 


gia is three times as rich as one in N. York. A 
are | orm 


} 
A 


great country that, where the people 
so fast and die so slow—pay so few taxcs 4" 
keep so wondrous rich. 

oo ee 
Conspinatons.—The trials now 


e ° “ } 
going on at Detroit which have already laste 


MiIcHIGAN 


several weeks are developing most astonishing 

' facts, such as in this country have been seldom 
if ever equaled. ‘There seems to have been # 
conspiracy along the whole line of the Michiga" 
Central rail road forthe destruction of prop- 
erty of the Company, and the lives of passe?- 
gers and hands employed. Men of wealth and 
high social standing are charged with partic! 
pating in the conspiracy. 


for their remittances 


| Thanks to subscribers 
(this week, 
i 
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Letter from E. A. Lukins. 





Horepatz, June 23d, 1851. 


Dean Manivs : I have just been in the office 


of the Practical Christian, reading one of those 
. admirable letters in the Standard, signed D. 
y. which never fail to put me in a good hu- 
mour, and as this one has a peculiarly happy 
influence, reviving pleasant reccollections of 
Yoston ard the delightful scenes we so lately 
mingled in there, my heart is turned toward 
you in Ohio with strong desires to impart some- 
hat of the pleasure I received, although this 
day isso hot lam apprehensive thoughts will 
evaporate before they reach the paper. ° 
The Soiree, where I wish you all could have 
been, gleams across my memory like a brilliant 
star, the elegant party at Mr. Sargent’s, where 
Thompson flitted about an animating spirit of 
light and joy, the lonely happy afternoon at 
Mt. Auburn, all come to me like the scenes of 
avivid and pleasant dream. Further back, our in- 
teresting mecting with Laura Bridgman in the 
asylum for the blind, is among my pleasant rec- 
collections. She has now come to woman’s estate 
with out losing any of the childlike innocence 
and warmth of heart she has been described 
as possessing, and has gained a wonderful 
amount of womanly skill and intelligence.— 
She is not now a regular student but remains in 


the Institution, and oecasionally visits the dif- | 
ferent departments. She passed her hands light- | 


ly over the girls, clasping the favorites in her 
arms enthusiastically; chatted with them 
through the deaf and dumb alphabet, then took 
her work (a difficult lace knitting) and worked 
away industriously, laughing loudly when a 
pleasant fancy struck her. 
T'rom the asylum, we went to the famous 
Dorchester Heights, where we sat hours gazing 


at one of the most glorious landscapes in the 


world, and musing and moralizing, upon the 
strange changes time brings about ; the migh- 
ty contrast between this green mound to-day 
where cows are quictly grazing in the sunshine, 
and the scene enacted there on the night of tie 
17th of March 1796, a dark stormy night when 
a thousand strong arms raiscd it from the al- 


most level earth, and early next morning pour- | 


ed from it thousands of cannon balls upon the 
astonished and affrighted Britishers, who then 
had possession of Boston, forcing them to evac- 
uate it before noon. Now in Boston’s palmy 
days, why can they not have an Observatory 
and promenade on the top? where pcople can 
go to have the benefit of this vast and magnifi- 
eent view without being subjected to the an- 
The 
Heights face the beautiful bay with the Navy 


noyances they now are, sometimes. 


Yard on the east, and in every other direction: | 


the country for Gfteen milcs around. 
Next day is the celebration of the battic of 
Bunker Ilill, alittle military parade on the 


Common very inferior to the one we saw there | 
| 


Resolutions. 


em 


The adoption of good anti-slavery resolutions 
by ecclesiastical and political bodies, is very 
common. It has been found a very convenient 
way of trimming between conflicting parties—to 
resolve with one, and work with the other and 
thus maintain a standing with both. But tho’ 
we cannot always give full faith and credit to 
resolutions as indications of what will be done 
| by those who adopt them, yet they are very 

useful as moral weather-cocks—and in this res- 

pect at least can be relied upon. We dont 
mean to say, they are not often passed in good 
‘faith and intention. But the experience of 
Abolitionists warrants them in expecting that 
many who, ‘ Resolye and re-resolve will die 
the same.’ 

We are glad however always to record good 
| resolutions. ‘The following have been recently 
adopted by different ecclesiastical bodies : 
| The Higher Law.—The Gencral Assembly of 
Connecticut, at their late meeting in Bridge- 
| port, with but four or five dissenting votes, cx- 
pressed their judgment on this question as fol- 
lows: 








Whereas, recent events have directed the at- | 


tention of our fellow-citizens to the relation of 
| divine to the human laws, and the duties of 

Christians in cases where conflicts arise between 
| them—therefore, : 
| Jesolved, 1. That to God, as the Supreme 
Lawgiver, our unconditional obedience is due ; 
| and that no law contrary to His will is binding 
upon us. 

2. That human government is ordained of 
God, and is designed to be the expression of His 
| will, and therefore, as a general rule, binds the 
conscience of the citizen to obedience. 

3. That in those cases, where, through hu- 
man ignorance or wickedness, the law of man 
conflicts with the law of God, the latter is to be 
obeyed; and that each individual must decide 
| for himself whether or no there is such a con- 
) flict, his own conscience being the supreme and 
' final abiter. 





The Higher Law.—The Church must come up 
to its support, or be branded as atheistic. ere 
is what a conference in Maine has done, as fur- 
nished by the Portland Inquier: 





Ye understand that at the Waldo County 
| Conference of Congregational churches, recently 
held at Camden, Rev. Stephen Thurston of 
Searsport, introduced two resolves; the first 
| declaring that human laws contrary to the law 
| of God, are not binding, and ought not to be 
| obeyed; and the second declaring the Fugitive 
Slave law to be such a law.. Mr. ‘Thurston and 
Rev. 8. I. Hayes of Frankfort, and Rev. Mr. 
Sewall of Castine, spoke in favor of them. And 
to the credit of that Conference it can be said 
| that only one clergyman, ev. . F. Cutter, of 
| Belfast, spoke or voted against thcir adoption. 


The Question of Slavery among the Universa- 
lists. —At the State Convention held at Chico- 
pee on Wednesday the 4th of June, adopted 
with great unanimity. The resolution refers to 
| slavery, and reads as follows: 
| Resolved, That we renewedly protest against 
| slavery and the insolent encroachments of the 
Slave Power in this country; and esqecially do 


on Election day, which the senior editor of the | we protest against the recent Fugitive Law, be- 


Standard hath described so wittily. 

I have been a week in Ilopedale, the stillest 
the busiest of all dales, where as your readers 
will recollect, a community was formed some 
years ago, under the auspices of Adin Ballou, 


who is still their preacher and one of the most | 


active members. Last Sunday he preached an | 
excellent and effective scrmon from a text pro- | 
posed to him through the ‘rappings,’ while 
they were heard in response all over the house, 
by every one present, and twice a large heavy 
desk near which he stood was moved. 


! 
| 


It was 


an inpressive scence, and I honored his firmness 
and think it would’nt be altogether inapt to say 
that many who ‘came to scoff remained with 
him to pray,’ or at least to remain respectfully 
and amazedly silent. 





} 


an ineffable expression of love and kindness, 
anda smile that was in itself 9 benediction, pro- 
nounced the blessing in a simple heartfelt man- 
ner and with clear wide open eyes. It was al- 
together afresh and beneficial baptism to my 


* Spirit, 


The community is in a prosperous condition, 
Outwardly at least, as its members could expect 
or desire ; they have now for cach family, a 
Neat cottage and garden spot, and the whole 
valley certainly looks as though sun and dew 
loved it at least, which I should take as some 
evidence of the Father's love, 

They are an honest industrious and altogcth- 
er _— Tespectable people, as they have ae 
oro tte Beecher rg suspic ious 

} Uso, itis said, a good 
school, further than this, your de ~ 
not, as she did not visit it ; kee Aig gay mi 
of regret to me, as, ‘if t] he " ; aie 

, ere 1s anythin 


i u 
which I value myself,’ g upon 


it is y judg i 
schools and fecling thus, bina ie be 
quite au fait in the matter, I of course would like 
to give an opinion, Among the pleasant acquaint- 
ances I made there, was Mrs. A. Price of whom 
you have doubtless heard, in connection with 
W wars Rights, as a woman of thought, tal- 
ctl nena and it might be inter- 
re nd ‘ en of your readers to know that 
ise ee working pains-taking woman, 
— ith thee 
tg and an unusually cross baby, and 
oes . ab ce lectures, poctry &c., are 
Pi e midst of these cares. She has 
oleae a new Costume, and finds it an incal- 
,. “vantage in the prosecution of her 
daily tasks, 
Yours, as ever, E. A. L. 
___—__—__—- 
bn - A. W. Jouxsox.—We sce by the 
een ven that this lady is now delivering 
“a > basis in Ravenna on Anatomy 
desar P ae. She designs spending some 
region - teserve. And the women of that 
Cumen re have an admirable opportunity 
Subjects a themselves with these important 
pute ¢ is said by those who have had 
cnt “ he hearing her to be eminentl y suc- 
cules of alecturer. The Sentinel publishes a 
" % commendatory resolutions, from the 
: ee Physiological Society, before which 
Johnson delivered a course of lectures. 





P 


| Congregational Ministerial 


ntire household labor of a 


| lieving it a denial of the holiest rights of man 
| and the plainest principles of duty, unworthy a 

Christian people, entitled to no obedience, and 
| demanding immediate repeal. 


Convention and 
Daniel Webster. —The Vermont Convention of 
Congregational Ministers held their annual 
meeting at Bradford, on the 17th, 18th, and 
19th ultimo. 

The Reports of delegates to other ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies were not the least interesting servi- 
ces—particularly that of ex-president Wheeler, 
of Burlington, to the Old School General As- 
sembly, which met recently at St. Louis. Upon 
this there arose a question from the Abolition- 


ists ‘about purifying ;’ they could not tolerate 


the idea of holding sueh correspondence with a 
pro-slavery body. ‘The vote was at length ta- 


— Ile closed with a beauti- | kon by yeas and nays, and the question decided 
ful application, and he opened his axms with | to continue the correspondence, and send dele- 
' gates, as usual, (next year to Charlesten, S. C.) 


| ‘Lhe vote stood thirty-two tofour. At this re- 
sult, quite unexpected to the abolitionists} one 
of the minority arose and said: ‘I withdraw 
from this Convention forever, for I can no long- 
er hold fellowship with a body in league with 
Daniel Webster and the Devil.’ Generally, 
the harmony, the fraternal grectings, and the 
true christian feeling manifested at the mecting, 
were very delightful. The mecting was closed 
by a sermon, and the administration of the 
Lora’s supper.’ — Traveler. 

— > 


A Born Politician. 








The Commonwealth has the following con- 
cerning Mr. Winthrop, who isspoken of isa 
probable candidate for Governor of Massachu- 
setts. 

He is Constitutionally and by profession a 
trimmer. We mean that he isa trimmer as 
Earl Halifax, Lord Grenville and Sir William 
Temple (the blood of whose familics flows in 
his veins) were trimmers. Itis curious to ob- 
serve the descent of these anscestral qualities. 
The Winthrops of Puritan times we know as 
the Puritans of the Puritans,—the Puritan 
| governors of both Massachusetts and Connec- 
|ticut. The Winthrops of our day are High 
| Church-of-England mea. The Winthrops of 
the last century were, like the majority of peo- 
| ple of the day, loyalists and royalists. They 
have since been, in proper rotation, rebels fed- 
eralists, democrats, whigs, and we shall see 
them free-soilers whenever our party shall de- 
cidedly prevail. 

We certainly make these remarks, in no 
spirit of cavelling at a man, whom personally 
we respect, and who we believe really unites 
as much as can be done the character of a good 
and honorable man, with that of a professed 
politician. To his credit with his friends, we 
'ean honestly declare that a barque that can 
| show such a remarkable alacrity, in ‘coming 
about’ well, deserves to be placed at the head 


of their squadron. 
a 
NOTICE, 
M. R. Rosrxson, will lecture at Washing- 


tonville,on Sunday the 20th inst., at two 
o'clock, P. M. 





| 


<i 





| — 

The girls in one of the Cotton factories in 
| Allegheny, had a strike for the ten hour law on 
| Monday last. The police was called out. 


What is a Union Man? 


The Commonwealth gives us the following 
definitions of the Union man, ‘ North.’ 

*In the Free States, a Union man par excel- 
lence, by which we understand, a doughface, 
a hunker, a silver-grey, professes as a cardinal 
point of his creed that there must be no agita- 
tion whatever of the subject of Slavery. He 
is indignant with the Free Soilers, not be- 
cause they hold Slavery to be an evil, but be- 
cause they act upon their faith, and try to pre- 
vent the spread of that evil, and of the bad in- 
fluence which it exercises, in the general gov- 
ernment, Such is the‘ Union man’ of the Free 
States; and he is willing to make his fellow | 
citizens believe that as he is, so are all the men | 
in the slave-holding States who are known un- 
der the same general appellation—that they 
cherish no plans, not in unison with the most 
perfect safety and quiet of the community— 
that they are men of peace, acting merely on 
the defensive and in protection ot what they 
consider their property—and that it is the Free | 
Soilers alone who ought to be regarded as the 
disturbers and disorganisers of every thing that 
is good.” 

Descriptive of the Union man ‘South’ it 
quotes the following from a speech of Col. 
Ilayne who was elected as a Union man from 
Charleston to the late Convention in South 


Carolina. 

‘Col. A. P. Hayne, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, then took the floor. He rose to de- 
tine his position with great diflicence. He 
would be found in the same attitude as Andrew 
Pickens Butler and Robert W. Barnwell. I 
have addressed myself to my men in the field 
ot battle, without restraint; but here I am un- 
able to express the emotions which overpower 
me. Ile could say, without hesitation, howev- 
er,that whatever her course or her fate,he should 
standby S. Carolina. Colonel Hayne then un- 
dertook the consideration of the Slavery question 
as a property question. Within the last three 
months he had visited every slaveholding State 
in the Union, except Missouri and Arkansas.— 
Ile could declare that the institution was upon 
an adamantine basis ; it could not be overthrown 
so easily ; and as for colonization, the civiliz- 
ed world has not the means of removing it.— 
We stand stronger, this institution of Slavery 
stands more firmly now than ever it did before. 
If we are in want of an outlet, Cuba is coming 
in. It is inevitable. Cuba, it bas been said, 
cen support thirty million of people. And 
when Cuba is filled up, or before, there is Mex- 
ico—inhabited by an inferior race. ‘They must 
vive way to the Anglo-Saxon. No, sir, there 
is no immediate dangerto slavery; and in the 
future, rely upon it, the South will be united 
when danger shall come. He therefore recom- 
mended patience and forbearance yet a little 
longer.’ 








ee 


The Carson League. 





This is the name of a new paper recently es- 
tablished at Syracuse, New York. It is con- 
ducted with spirit. Its object is the suppres- 
sion of the trafiic in intoxicating drinks. It is 
the organ and agent of a new association, origi- 
nated by T. L. Carson of Syracuse, whose name 
it beares. Mr. Carson and his co-adjutors are 
pressing their measures with great energy.— 
What these measures are will be learned from 
the following preamble to their Constitution 
and the accompanying pledge. ‘The paper 
breathes a healthful spirit of fraternity for kin- 
dred reforms—Terms $1,00 per annum : 

We, the inhabitants of » fecling that 
eur obligations as men, our duties as parents 
and citizens, and our responsibilities as chris- 
tians, imperiously demand that stringent and 
effective measures be taken to suppress the traf- 
fic in intoxicating liquors as a beverage, gam- 
bling and other kindred vices, and also that a 
line of demarkation be drawn so definite and so 
plain, that the community may know who are 
decided, acting ‘Temperance men, and who are 
not; and believing that the time has arrived, 
when such measures should be adopted and 
prosecuted,—do therefore 

Resolve, ‘That we organize a Moral Mutual 
Protection Company, which shall be entitled 
the Carson League of ; whose mode 
of operations shalt be as follows: Its first object 
will be the establishment of a Fund of 
‘Vhousand Dollars or upwards, which shall con- 
sist of equal shares of One Hundred Dollars 
each. ‘To raise this sum, every person becom- 
ing a member shall give his or her Note for one 
share or more, without interest. Thefund thus 
raised shall be subject to an equal taxation, suf- 
ficient to defray expenses for the suppression of 
selling Kum as a beverage, Gambling and other 
kindred vices. 











PLEDGE. 

We, the members of this Company, hereby 
publicly pledge ourselves, each to the other, 
and to the world, that we will henceforth neith- 
er make, buy, sell, use, nor give away, any in- 
toxicating liquor a3 a beverage ; and that we will 
vote for none but Temperance men for any 
‘Town, County, or State Office, and for such 
Temperance men only, as are in some way pub- 
liely pledged to give both their personal and 
official iniluence to the enactment and enforce- 
ment of a Law for the suppression of the traflic 
in intoxicating drinks. 

an 


Obituary. 








Diep, At Marlboro’ Stark Co., on Saturday 
the 5th inst., J. Mitrron Morris. This afflict- 
ive event was occasioned by a fall from a horse, 
which Mr. Morris survived but about one hour. 
Ife had resided in Marlboro’ for some timg past | 
as principal of the Academy, and was beloved | 
and respected by all. In the sudden departure 
of this young brother from among us, the cause 
of education has lost an intelligent and active | 
laborer—the slave a thorough uncompromising 
advocate and the cause of general reform a re- 
liable friend. He has gone early to rest. Ily 
can we spare him from the conflict. Buta bles- 
sing rests upon his memory. 

Diep in Salem, on the 9th inst., Harroxp, 
youngest son of Richard H. and Maria B. Gar- 


rigus, aged about two years and six months. 
euwes << $$ _$_$_—____. 

Votre on THE New Consriivrion.—By the 
kindness of Mr. Rice, of the Secretary of State’s 
office, we are enabled to give the following state- 
ment. The majority from $84 counties is offi- 
cial. That from the remaining four is “ report- 
ed.” We presume the figures will not vary 
materially when the whole official vote is an- 
nounced. So the majority for the New Cunsti- 
tution is Eighteen Thousand. 




















Constitution, Yes, in 84 counties, 122,911 
do No, in 84 couuties, 106,022 

pdt d ‘ 16,889 

Reported majorities, Yes, in Auglaize, 

Crawtord, Defiance and Morgan, 1,196 

=? ‘ 18,085 

License, No, in 84 counties, 111,035 

do Yes, in 84 counties, 102,001 

— Ohio Statesman. 9,034 


their feelings and opinions, it is the convic- 
tion of this General Assembly that the agi- 
tation of this question, which has already 
torn in sunder other branches of the church, 
cav be productive of no real benefit to either 


solicitude for the peace and welfare of all 
the Churches under our care, advise a spirit 
‘of mutual forbearance and brotherly love, 
and instead of censure and proscription, that 


EDITORIAL BREVITIES. 


The Legislature of Rhode Island has passed 
a law authorizing the independent ballot. It is 


Similar to that recently adopted by Massachu- 
Setts, 


_ The Congress of New Grenada, which ad- 
Journed on the 20th of June, passed a law for 
the abolition of Slavery in the Republic to go 
into effect on the first day of January, 1852. 





The Free Democracy of Vermont nominated 
Lucius B. Peck for Governor. He declines the 
honor as he is a believer in the constitutionality 
of the Fugitive Law—disapproves the habeas 
Corpus act of Vermont. 





The colored citizens of Pittsburgh have been 
holding meetings for some time past, to promote 
the interests of education among their children. 
We trust that their efforts will be attended by 
that success which the importance of the objects 
they have in view deserves. 





Fourteen hundred and forty-nine pupils have 
graduated at West Point, since its establish- 
ment. ‘There are now including the Military 
Hall, forty Professors, Teachers and assistants. 
More than one half of whom are Lieutenants in 
the army. 





By a recent law of Massachusetts children 
born out of wedlock are made legal heirs on the 
maternal side, and will hereafter inherit proper- 
ty directly and collaterally as children born in 
wedlock. Why should not the principle be 
extended to the paternal side ? 





The Ohio Whig State Convention assembled 
at Columbus on the third inst. They passed 
resolutions pledging hearty support to the Con- 
stitution and the Union, applauding Millard 
Fillmore’s administration—expressing a prefer- 
ence for General Scott as the candidate for the 
presidency and recommending perfect toleration 
of opinion in reference to the compromise, in as 
much as it was not recommended or passed as a 
whig measure. ‘The following are their nomi- 
nations :— 

Governor—Samveu F. Vinton. For Lieu- 
tenant Governor—E. R. Ecxiry, of Carroll ; 
for Seeretary of State—Eanru Bu11, of Erie; for 
Attorney General—Henry Sranpery, Frank- 
lin; for Auditor of State—Joun Woops, of 
Butler; for Treasurer “of State--Annert A. 
Buss, of Lorain; for Board of Public Works— 
D. Srcur, of Lucas, Jonn Mepantra of Ross ; 
D. L. Lyman, of Muskingum; for Supreme 
Judges—S. J. Anprews, of Cuyahoga, P. On- 
Lin, of Montgomery, C. C. Convers, of Mus- 
kingum, B. Src er, of Hamilton, G. B. Way, 
of Miami. 


Receipts for The Bugle for the week ending 
July 12th. 




















William Pollock, Bell Center, $3,00-340 
Elizabeth Ellison, Marlboro, 75-330 
Fliza Peterson, Kavenna, 37-291 
C. Curtis, Charleston 3,00-246 | 


S. Dickinson, Chagrin Fall, 1,5 
C. B. Vincent ss 1,00-321 
A. Blatherwick, “ ; 7 


Joseph Carroll, Ravenna, 1,00-321 
Horace Case, Rootstown, 1,00-347 
L. Wadsworth, Wellington, 1,71-304 
Mary Baily, Salem, 1,50-¢ 

John Ketchum Jecrico, 1,50-304 
Wm. Meredith, Berlin, 1,50-355 
S. Meredith, “ 1,50-372 
S. C. Meredith, “ 1,50-350 
S. May, Jnr. Leicester, Mass. 1,50-355 
Wm. Plumley, Somerton, * 4,06-332 
Asa Davis, Burlington, Iowa, 1,50-348 
Walter Davis, Marsailles, 1,50-356 
Robert Williams, Somerton, 2,00-300 
Mark Watson, 2,00-341 
Edward Lewis, Austinburgh, 2,00-373 


Average expense of publication, $33 per week. 
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From the Louisville Presbyterian Herald. 


General Assembly and Slavery. 








In the year 1845, the Old School General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, made 
a formal declaration of the principle that 
they would not make the simple holding of 
slaves a bar to communion among their 
members, a principle upon which the Church 
has acted from its organization. This de- 
claration subjected the church to much odium 
in certain quarters, and the changes have 
been rung upon the charge of pro-slavery- 
ism ever since. Weare happy to observe, 
however, that two other bodies of Presbyte- 
rians have come substantially to the same 
ground within the last few weeks. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, at its late session in Pittsburgh, bad the 
subject of slavery brought up by a number of 
memorials and overtures from inferior judi- 
catories and churches. They were referred 
to a committee which brought in a report, in 
substance almost identical with the report 
adopted by the Old School Assembly. ‘They 
say, for example, “the church of God is a 
spiritual body, whose jurisdiction extends 
only to matters of faith and morals. She 
has no power to legislate upon subjects on 
which Christ and his apostles did not legis- 
late, nor establish terms of communion where 
they have given no express warrant.” 

After pointing out the evils of agitating the 
church courts on this subject, and the duty 
of church members to regard their servants 
as immortal beings, and furnish them with 
religious instruction, they present the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted, with 
only two or three dissenting votes: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Churcl was originally or- 
ganized, and hes since existed and prospered 
under the conceded principle that slavery 
was not, and should not be a bar of com- 
munion: we therefore believe that it should 
not now be so regarded. 

Resolved, That having entire confidence 
in the honesty and sincerity of the memoria- 
lists, and cherishing the tenderest regard for 


master or slave: We would therefore, in 
the fear of God, and with the most earnest 


The New School Assembly lave come, 
practically and substantially, to the same 
ground, though in so many words they do 
not avow it. They admit slaveholders to a 
seat in their councils, and treat them as in 
all respects “rectus in ecclesia.” One of the 
members from Kentucky writes to the 
Morning Courier, that “no previous Assem- 
bly for years has spent so little time in dis- 
cussing this question, and that an overwhelm- 
ing majority voted against taking any furth- 
er action on the subject. The members 
from the North seemed as much opposed to 
any further agitation as those from the 
South—all seemed to feel that there were 
other and paramount interests claiming the 
attention of the church. I was told by lead- 
ing citizens of Utica, that a very decided 
change had taken place in that region, in the 
public mind, in the last few yeas. Ultra- 
isin is dying out, and the insane antttreason- 
able course of Garrison, Abby Kelly & Co., 
had brought the sober and reflecting portion 
of the community to their senses. ‘They 
see the gulf to which such a course leads— 
ending in open infidelity to God and _ their 
country, and often blasphemous and _traitor- 
ous denunciation of both. There will be no 
division in our church on this vexed ques- 
tion. All the Southern delegates seemed 
fully satisfied of this at the close of this 
meeting. Our friends need have no appre- 
hensions, and our enemies need cherish no 
vain hopes. We shall long stand a uni- 
ted body, though scattered over some twenty 
different States, continue to throw the weight 
of our influence in favor of the perpetuation 
of our glorious Union.” 

The Free Presbyterian, by way of reproach, 
says of them: “It will be seen that they 
leave the churcii where the decision of Jast 
year’s Assembly left it: that is in league with 
slaveholders. ‘Their christian character is 
endorsed, and the entire weight of the As- 
sembly is given, to render their practice res- 
pectable.” 

Some of theirleading men at the North, 
Dr. Cox, for example, who a few years since 
were found fellowshiping such abolitionists 
as George Thompson, et id omne genus, are 
now fighting manfully to stay the current 
which they once aided to set in motion. We 
hope, then, that the conservative influence of 
three such intelligent and influential bodies 
of christians as these, will be very great at 
the present time, in staying the tide of poli- 
tical excitement, which bids fair to run very 
high in our country. Our New School 
brethren, it is true, lave so large an infusion 
of outright abolitionists in their ranks, that 
they will still have trouble iu managing them. 
They have, however, started in the right di- 
rection at last, and if they will only exercise 
the gift of continuance in well-doing, they 
will soon be able to drive Giddings and his 
party into the ranks of either the * Free Pres- 
byterian Church,” or into independency, and 
the more moderate party they can eventual- 


their Old School brethren, and manfully 
avow and defend the principles upon which 
they act, as that they will finally tall into the 
traces and work peaceably. 


A Penitent Man. 








The following remarks ‘and communica- 
tions recently appeared in one of the Chicago 
papers. ‘If he repent forgive him.’ 





We lay before the public the following 
| communication froin Mr, Samuel 8. Martain, 
| against whom our citizens have very natur- 
| ally been indignant for his supposed instiga- 

tion of the arrest of Moses Johnson, in this 
| city, under the fugitive slave law. Mr. M. 
informs us that he has scarcely had an bour’s 
sleep since the arrest of Johnson. Le says 
(that he could have borne with resignation 
‘any personal indignity, feeling that he had 
merited it, but the agony of mind of his 
wife end children, who fled from their howe 
as if it had been a second Sodom, is more 
than he can bear, and for their sake he asks 
his fellow-citizens to deal kindly with him, 
though they may not forgive him. We trust 
they will do both. 

To rue Pusiic.—The undersigned, being 
aware that there exists in the public mind 
much feeling against him, for the part he 
recently took, as Attorney for Crawiord FE. 
Smith, of Missouri, on the arrest and attempt 
to take to slavery a black man called Moses 
Jolinson, and feeling that it is natural and 
vroper that it should be so, takes this occasion 
to express to his fellow-citizeus his regret and 
mortification therefor. ‘Though raised prin- 
cipally in a Slave State, it was a matter that 
was from the first repugnant to his feelings 
and he was only induced to enter into it 
through the importunities of Mr. Smith, who 
is an old acquaintance, and the representa- 
tions and advice of lawyers and others in 
Chicago. The undersigued veed not say 
how dearly be has paid for doing what his 
better judgment and his conscience from the 
first told him he should not do. The sleep- 
less nights and agony of mind of his wite 
and children may tell that better than words. 

The undersigned, however, desires to cor- 
recta story which is being circulated that he 
employed the black man Moses Johnson, to 
cut timber from the land of Messrs. Ogden 
& Jones. Ile has never employed any black 
men to cut wood, which his neighhors know 
well. He feels that he is justly culpable in 
the other matter sufficiently without being 
held up to odium for things wigich he did 
not do. 

The undersigned, in conclusion, would say 
that he is a citizen of Cook County, and, if 
permitted, hopes to live and die such. He 
feels that the experience he has had in this 
will not be lost upon his future conduct, and 
he trusts he will hereafter, in Lis actions, not 
go counter to the advice and entreaties of his 
wife and triends, and his own better judg- 
ment. SAMEULS. MARTIN. 
Cuicaeo, June 16, 1851. 


(The undersigned is a neighbor of Mr. 
Martin, and knows that the statement above, 
so far as relates to employing the black mau, | 


Moses Johnson, to cut wood, is true. 
OSGOOD KIMBALL. 


_ 
—— 


Agents for the Bugle. 


The following named persons are requested 
and authorized to act as agents for the Bugle ir 
their respective localities. 

Chas. Douglass, Berea, Cuyahoga county, Ohio. 
Timothy Woodworth, Litchfield, Medina co., O. 
Win. Payne, Richfield, Summit co., Ohio. 

T. E. Bonner, Adrian, Michigan. 

Jesse Scott, Summerton, Belmont Co. | 
Z. Baker,“ Akron, Summit Co. 








| 





we endeavor to cultivate a traternal feeling 


one toward another. 


H. L. Smaley, Randolph, Portage Co. 
Mrs. C, M. Latham, Troy, Geauga, Co., 0. ' 


ly so drill, if they will imitate the exatwnple of 


| new. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


A rumor of another Cuba expedition is 
gaining currency in New Orleans. 








We see it mentioned that ex-Senator 
Wescott, of Florida, has become an attache 
of the New York Herald. 








The Illinois Homestead Exemption baw 
| goes into operation on the 4th of July—an 
uppropriate day for the inauguration of so 
beneficeut a measure. 


A judge in Minnesota bas discharged a 
married soldier trom the U. 8S. army, because 
the Government had not provided suitable 
quarters for his wife—very righteous, but 
rather odd. 





The Savannah Republican published a long 
statement of a Company who intend to cul- 
tivate tea and indigo in Georgia and Flori- 
da. The Republican is persuaded that “ the 
enterprise is destined to be a source of vast 
profit to the Southern States through Slave 
labor.” 





Tre Pactric Rattroap—St. Louis, July 
Sth—There was an immense gathering to 
witness the ceremony of breaking the ground 


for the Pacifie Railroad. Every thing pass- 
ed off quietly.— Pitts. Gaz. 





Cuotera at St. Lours—St. Louis, July 
5Sth.— The health of the city is improving. 
‘There were only 28 interments yesterday, 
11 of which were of cholera.—Jb. 





LiperRation or Deprors.— Baltimore, 
July 5.—All the debtors in the Baltimore 
Jail were liberated at 12 o’clock on Thurs- 
day last, under the law of the new Constitu- 
tion. Their friends fired a salute of one 
hundred guns in honor of the event, and had 
a grand torch light procession through some 
of the principal streets.— Pitts. Gaz. 





Cuotera at Cincinnati.—July 5.—The 
Board of Health reported 45 deaths of 
Cholera, and 232 from other diseases, since 
the 2ist June; and have not found any cause 
to believe that the cholera prevails as 
an epidemic, as every case has been brought 
on by imprudence. 











Job Printing Establishment, 
BUGLE OFFICE, SALEM, OHIO. 





Ss CE IE saw 
‘The subscriber is now prepared to execute 
every varicty of Pian and Fancy Printine, in 
a style warranted to give satisfaction and at the 
lowest living prices. HUDSON. 

( Office Back of Trescot’’s Book-Store, Salem, O.) 








IN TOWN AGAIN. 
uperior Deguerreotypes. 

MR. M. B. SMITH, would inform the citi- 
zer.s of Salem and vicinity that he is prepared 
to execate likenesses in his 

SUPERIOR STILE, 
At his rooms in the Town Hall. Those wishin 
pictures of themselves, families or friends wil 
please call soon as his stay will be limited. 
SATISFACTION WARRANTED. 


YANKEE NOTION STORE. 
Pedlar’s Goods at Wholesale, 


AT prices lower than at any other place West 
of the Alleghenics. Merchants and Pedlars are 
invited to call and see, (as secing is believeing) 
and we will give them the proofs, of the cheap- 
ness of our stock, which is principally received 
directly from the manufacturer and importer and 

Consists in part of Italian and American 

Sewing Silk, Spool Phread, 








Patent Thread, Shoe do 
Combs, Buttons, 
Hooks and Eyes, Braids, 
Laces, Edgings, 
Pins, Insertions, 
Hair Oils, Suspenders, 


Hosiery, 


Fancy Soaps, 
Gloves, &e. &c. &e. 


Perfumery, 


Envelopes, Cap Paper, 
Letter Paper, Fancy Note Paper, 
Portfolios, Metalic Pens, 


Linen Braid, 
Silk Braid, 
Fans, 


Bonnet Wire, 
Worsted Braid, 
Port Monnaies, 


Zephyr, Shoe Thread, 
Purses, Business Cards, 
Scissors, Needles, &c. 


Just received and for sale at the Yankee No- 
tion Store, North Side of Main St., Salem, O., 
a large assortment of Spoon Sitk in Boxes, 
warranted to be of the best quality, and each 
spool to contain the stated quantity of silk. 
Also splendid Parrex Macne Buttons, a new 
artigle just coming into the market. 

t#'Our stock will be constantly renewed 
through Bancroft & Lee of Philadelphia. 

June 18, 18451. SAM'L BROOKE. 


CHEMICAL OIL POLISH, 


For greasing and Polishing the Leather with- 

out Brushing. 

BY using the above preparation once amonth, 
according to directions, Loots may be kept in 
better condition than when blacked daily with 
the common paste blacking, which is so injuri- 
ous to the leather. It gives a polish equal to 
that of Patent Leather, and when dry will not 
soil the whitest glove and is impervious to wa- 
ter. It softens and preserves the leather and is 
an excellent preparation for CannisGr Tors and 
Hanness. ‘Try it. A. MYELS, 

Sole Agent for Salem. 
Where BOOTS & STIUES can be’had cheap. 
June 28, 1850. A. M. 

TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS 

Pelion’s Large Outline Maps. 

ERSONS wishing to obtain Pelton’s Large 

Outline Maps—T’cliton’s Key to do., Nay- 
lor’s System of Teaching Geography, or Bald- 
win’s Universal Pronouncing Gazateer, can do 
so by applying to the subscriber at his residence 
near Damascus, Columbiana Co., O., or at 
THE SALEM BOOKSTORE. 

Those at a distance can have the Maps or 

s00ks forwarded to them by applying by letter 

to the subscriber at Damaseoville Col. Co., O., 

or to Barnaby & Whinery, Salem, Columbiana 

County, Ohio, ENOCH WOOLMAN. 
Also, for sale at the above named place sever- 

al Cases of Scizntivic Avauatus, for Common 

Schools, E. W. 




















FOR SALE 
A FIRST RATE BUGGY with Iron Axels, 


and two superior Fanning Mills, all entiray 
Enquire of JAMES BAKNABY. 
Salem, Feb. 22, 1851. 
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Editorial Correspondence of the Tribune, 
The Flax-Cotton Revolution. 


Lonpon, Wednesday, June 4, 1851. 


Although | have not yet found time for a | 
careful and thorough examination of the ma- | 
chinery and processes recently invented or 


adopted in Europe for the manufacture of 
cheap fabrics from Flax; 1 have seen enough 


to assure me of their value and importance. | 


I have been disappointed only with regard 
to machinery for Flax-Dressing, which seems 


on a casual inspection, to be far less efficient | 


than the best ov our side of the Atlantic, es- 
pecially that patented of late in Missouri and 
Kentueky. ‘That in operation in the British 
Machinery department of the Exhibition 
does its work faultlessly except that it turns 
out the product too slowly. I roughly esti- 
mate that our Western machines are at least 
twice as efficient. 

M. Claussen is here, and has kindly ex- 
plained to me his processes, and shown me 
their products. Le is no inventor of Flax- 
dressing Machinery at all, and claims noth- 
ing in that line. In dressing, he adopts auc 
uses the best machines he can find, and 
ihink is destined to receive important aid 
trom American inventions, What he claims 
is mainly the discovery of a cheap chemical 
solvent of the Flax fiber, whereby its coarse- 
ness and harshness are removed, and the 
fineness and softness of Cotton induced in 
their stead. ‘This he has accotnplished.— 
Some of his Flax-Cotton is scarcely distin- 
suishable from the Sea Island staple, while 
to other samples he has given the character 
of wool very nearly. L can imagine no rea- 
son why this cotton should not be spun and 
woven as easily as any other. ‘The staple 
tay be rendered of any desired length, tho’ 
the usual average is about two inches. It is 


as White as any cotton, being made so by an | 
easy and cheap bleaching process. M. Claus- | 
sen’s process in lieu of rotting requires but | 
three hours for its completion. It takes the 
flax as it comes from the field, only some- 
what dryer and with the seed beaten off, and 
renders it thoroughly fit for breaking. ‘The | 
plant is allowed to ripen before it is harvest- | 
ed, so that the seed is all saved, while the | 
tediousness and injury to the fiber, not to | 
speak of the unwholesomeness of the old | 
fashioned rotting processes are entirely ob- | 
viated. Where warmth is desirable in the | 
fabrics contemplated, the staple is made to | 
resemble wool quite closely. Specimens | 
dyed red, blue, yellow, &c., are exhibited, 
to show how readily and satisfactorily the | 
‘lax cotton takes any color that may be de- 
sired. Beside these lie rolls of flannels, | 
feltings, and almost every variety of plain 
textures, fabricated wholly or in good part | 
from flax as prepared for spinning under M. 
Cleussen’s patent, proving the adaptation of 
this fiber to almost every use now subserved | 
by either cotton or wool, The mixtures of | 
cotton and flax, flax-cotton and wool, are ex- | 
cellent and servicable fabrics. 

‘The main question still remains to be con- 
sidercd—will it pay? Flax may be grown 
almost everywhere—two or three crops a 
year in some climates—three times the pres- 
ent annual product of cotton, flax and wool, 
all combined, could easily be produced even 
next year. But unless cheaper fabrics, all | 
things considered, can be produced from flax | 
cotton than from the Mississippi staple, this | 
fact is of little worth. On this vital point, [| 
must of course rely on testimony, and M. 
Claussen’s is as follows :— 

Ile says the Flax-straw, or the ripe, dry 
plantas it comes from the field, with the | 
seed taken off, may be grown even here for 
#10 per ton, but he will concede its cost for 
the present to be $15 per ton, delivered, as it 
is necessary that liberal inducements shall | 
be given for its extensive cultivation. Six | 
tons of the straw or flax in the bundle will | 
yield one ton of dressed and clean fiber, the 
cost of dressing which by his method so as 
to make it Flax-Cotton, is $35 per ton.— 
(Our superior Western machinery ought 
considerably to reduce this.) ‘The total cost 
of the Flax-Cotton, therefore, will be 2125 
per ton, or six cents per pound, while Plax | 
as it comes from the field is werth S15 per | 
ton; should this come down to $10 per ton, 
the cost of the fiber will be reduced to 805 per 
ton, or less than five cents per pound. At 
that rate, good ‘tield hands’ must be rather 
slow of sale for Cotton planting, at 1000 | 
each, or even S700. 7 

Is there any doubt that Flax-straw may be | 
profitably grown in the United States for 
S15 or even $10 per ton. Consider that it | 
has beeu extensively grown for years, even | 
in our owu State, for the seed only, the 
straw being thrown out to rot and being n | 

positive nuisance to the grower. Now the! 
seed is morally certain to command, for two | 
or three years at least, a higher price than | 
hitherto because of the increased growth and | 
extended use of the fiber. Let no farmer | 
who has Flax growing be tempted to sell the 
seed by contract or otherwise for the pres- 
ent; letnone be given over to the tender 


and it is morally certain to beat a high price 
even this Fall. ‘The sagacious should eau- 
tion their less watchful neighbors on this 
point. I shall be disappointed it a bushel of 
Flax-seed be not worth more than two bush- 
cls of Wheat in most parts of our Country 
next May. 

Our ensuing Agricultural Pairs, State and 
local, should be improved for the ditlusion 
of knowledge and the attainment of coucert 
and mutual understanding with regard to the 
flax culture. Forthe present, at any rate, 
tew farmers can aflord or will choose to in- 


eur the expense of the heavy machinery re- | 


quired to break and roughly dress their flax, 
80 us to divest it of four-fiths of its bulk and 
Jeave the fiber ina state for casy transporta- 


tion to the central points at which flax-cot- | 


tou machinery may be put in operation. If 


the flax straw has to be hauled fifty or sixty | 
miles over country roads to find a purchaser | 
or breaking machine, the cost of such trans- | 


portation will nearly eat up the proceeds.— 
If the farmers of any tow uship can be assur- 
ed beforehand that suitable machinery will 
hext summer be put up within a few miles 
of them, and a market there created for their 
flax, its growth will be greatly extended. And 
if intelligent, energetic, responsible men will 
now turn their thoughts toward the procur- 
ing and setting up of the best flax-breaking 
machinery (uot for fully dressing but mere ly 
for separating the fiber from the bulk of the 
woody substance it incloses) they may pro- 
ceed to make contracts with their neighbor- 
ing farmers for flax-suaw to be delivered in 
the autumn of next year on terms ,bighly ad- 
vantageous to both parties. The flax thus 


. 


occurred for years than this discovery by M. 


! roughly dressed may be transported even a 
| hundred miles to market at a moderate cost, 
and there can be no reasonable doubt of its 
commanding a good price. M. Claussen as- 
sures me that he would now buy and _profi- 


tably use almost any quantity of such flax if | 
it were to be had, ‘The only reason, he says, | bates; a sunny spot that the eye loves to 
why there are not now any number of spin- | post on amidst the strife and plottings of po- 


dles and looms running on flax-cotton is the 
want of the raw material. (His patent is 
' hardly yet three months old.) Taking dres- 

sed and hatcheled flax, worth seven to nine 
| cents per pound, and transforming it into flax 
cotton while cotton is no higher than at pres- 
ent, would not pay. 

Of course, there will be disappointments, 
mistakes, unforeseen difliculties, disasters, 
_in flax-growing and the consequent fabrica- 
| tions hereafter as heretofore. I do not pre- 
sume that every man who now rushes into 
flax will make his fortune; I presume many 
will incur losses. I counsel and urge the 
| fullest inquiry, the most careful calculations, 

preliminary to any decisive action. But that 
such inquiry will lead to very extensive flax- 
sowing next year,—to the erection of flax- 
breaking machinery at a thousand points 
| where none such have ever_yet existed—and 
ultimately tothe firm establishment of new 
and most important branches of industry, I 
/ cannot doubt. Our own country is better 
| situated than any other to take the lead in 
| flax-business: her abundance of cheap, fer- 
| tile soil, and of cheap seed, the intelligence 


| of her producers, the general diffusion of | in the State of North Carolina he observed 
| Water and steam power, and our present su- | 
| periority in flax-breaking machinery, all point | 


| to this result. It will be unfortunate alike 
to our credit and our prosperity if we indo- 
lently or heedlessly suffer other nations to 
take the lead in it. 
| P.S--M. Claussen has also a Circular 
, Loom in the Exhibition, wherein bagging, 
' hosiery, &c., may be woven without a seam 
-oranything like one. This loom may be 
operated by a very light hand power, (of 
course, Steam or water is cheaper,) and it 
dves its work rapidly and faultlessly, 1 men- 
tion this only as a proof of his inventive 
genius, and to corroborate the favorable im- 
pression he made on me. IT have seen noth- 
ing more ingenious in the immense depart- 
ment devoted to British machinery than this 
loom. 

I understand that overtures have been 
made to M. Claussen for the purchase of his 
American patent, but as yet without definite 
result. ‘This, however, is not material.— 
Whether the patent is sold or held, there will 
next year be parties ready to buy roughly 
dressed flax to work up under it, and it is 
preparation to grow such flax that lam urg- 
mg. IL believe nothing more important or 
tore auspicious to our farming interests has 


Claussen. He made it in Brazil while enga- 
ged inthe growth of cotton. It will not su- 
persede cotton, but it will render it no long- 
er indispensable by providing a substitute 
equally cheap, equally serviceable, and 
waich may be grown almost every where.— 
This cannot be realized too soon. (i. 
SS ED 


Cupid's Arrow. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Young Cupid went storming to Vulcan one day, 
And besought him to look at his arrow ; 
«Tis uscless,’’ he cried, “ you mend it, I say, 
"Tisn’t to let fly at a sparrow ; 
There's something that’s wrong in the shaft or 
the dart, 
For it flutters quite false to my aim; 
"Tis an age since it fairly went home to the 
heart, 
And the word really jests at my name. 


“I've straightened, I’ve bent, I've tried all, I 
declare, 
I've perfumed it with sweetest of sighs ; 
“Lis feathered with ringlets my mother might 
wear, 
And the barb gleams with light from young 
eyes: 
Sut it falls without touching—Ill break it I 
vow, 
For there’s Hymen beginning to pout, 
Ife’s oomplaining his torch burns so dull and so 
slow, 


That a zephyr might puff it right out.” 


Little Cupid went on with his pitiful tale, 
Till Vulean his weapon restored. 
* Phere, take it young sir; try it now—if it fail, 
I will ask neither fee nor reward.” 
TYheurchin shot out, rare havoc he made, 
The wounded and dead were untold; 
But no wonder the roguc had such a slaughter- 
ing trade, 


For his arrows were laden with gold. 
- ——- — - as ee ~ -=— -_— 
Kine James Tue First on Sapetu On- 
servance.—lIn regard to the celebration of 
May Day, though it fell upon a Sunday, 


i! had been killed by the Woodpecker, and un- 


| 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 

















{> We have seen no Legislative discus- 
sion for this long time, that pleased us more 
than the following, which occurred in the 
New Hampshire Legislature. It is a beautiful 
episode in the dry details of Legislative de- 


‘litical aspirants. We would trust these ad- 


vocates of the birds, at least till they had 
i once deceived us: 
The General Assembly on Ornithology, 


Hovse or RerreseENTATIVES, June 6, 1851. 


Mr. Spencer of Watertown, chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, brought up 
the bill for an “att to prevent the destruc- 
‘tion of certain small birds,” explaining brief- 
ly its object, and its superiority over the bill 
| passed last session, which it repealed. 

Mr. Andrews of New Britain, expressed 
| himself in approbation of the humane pro- 
| visions of the bill, but proposed to amend by 
linserting the word “ Woodpecker.” The 
chairman replied that this was already in the 
bill, but the punctuation was defective. It 
' should read, High Hole, Woodpecker, &c., 
'and not high hole Woodpecker. 

Prof. Andrews further advocated the claims 
'of the feathered tribe to our adimiration and 
| protection, aud stated a fact that came to his 
‘observation in this wise :—While travelling 





large tracts of woodland covered with dead 
trees, and on enquiry was told by the farm- 
ers that, strange as it might appear, the trees 


der this conviction they had been doing their 
best to free the region of this destructive 
bird. Further observation seemed to prove 
that the trees had been destroyed by innu- 
merable worms that infested the bark ; thith- 
er the Woodpecker resorted to feed indus- 
triously upon the worms, thus proving that 
the deluded farmers had mistaken their best 
friends for their foes, and so shot them down 
without mercy. 

Mr. Boardman approved the bill. He en- 
vied not the man who was not disposed to 
admire and protect tiose beautiful works of 
the Creator that everywhere address them- 
selyes so eloquently to the eye and heart of 
man. Ile considered the American people 
sadly deficient in this sentiment. While the 
people of all ranks in many countries in Ku- 
rope take thoughtful care to protect those 
beautiful creatures of nature and art which 
are unguardedly exposed to their gaze, le | 
was pained to the heart to know, and even | 
to have seen, distingtished and honorable 
gentlemen, so called, barbarously mutilate 
and destroy beautiful flowers and _ tasteful 
works of art, and that too in the public 
grounds at Washington. 

A law was enacted in Virginia offering a 
bounty for the destruction of the “little 
crows” that infested the corn. A war of ex- 
termination followed, aud the extermination 
of the corn also; for in many district the ra- 
vages of the worms were such, after the re- 
moval of the crows, that the farmers would 
gladly have paid back their money if they 
could have established the dynasty of the 
crows again. 

Mr. Olney of Thompson, moved to amend 
by erasing the word “ King Bird,” as he had 
a bad reputation among the honey-bees.— 
Others objected on the ground that this bird 
was an evemy to the whole insect race, while 
the virtuous honey-bee constituted but a 
moiety of his prey, and while he has the re- 
putation of a King, he showed his hatred of 
despotism by pulling the hair of Hawks, 
Crows, and other lawless desperadoes, So | 
the amendment was lost, and the King bird 
elected. 

Mr. Burr of Killingworth, moved to amend | 
by striking out the “ Long-tailed ‘Thrush,” 
adducing the general experience of farmers 
that this was «a mischievous fellow in the 
corn field. ‘To this there was a general 
murmur of disapprobation—several exclaim- 
ing, “Oh now! do spare the ‘Thrush !” 

Prof. Andrews remarked that he had nev- 
er heard this miustrel charged with sucha 
crime betore, and could not believe him 
guilty. 

Mr. Boardman insisted that this bird, 
sweeter in its music than the nightingale, 
even a Swedish one, should be spared, and if 
they did even wanta few kernels of corn, 
what of that—he would rather feed all the 
‘Thrushes in the State himself, than to suffer 
them to be shot down. 

Mr. Benton of Guilford, had never heard 
the ‘Thrush spoken ill of, and was of the 





opinion that if they infested the corn, it was 
where the soil was so poor it would not pro- | 
duce worms. 

Mr. Phelps of Windsor coincided. He 
thought birds did more good than harm, and 
wished any gentleman whose fields were 
troubled by them to call on him, and he 
would tell them how to obviate the mischief 
without killing the birds. Amendment lost. 

Mr. ‘Trumbull of Stonington, begged leave 
to remark that this law did not restrain peo- 








such also was the custom iu the time of 


hours of divine service, and, which does not 
seem quite so reasonable, that no one should 
participate in them who had not been to 
ehureh. In all other respects, his view of 
the matter @fords so excellent a lesson and 
rebuke to the bigots of our own time, that 1 
| cannot forbear giving a brief extract from it: 
*'Phis prohibition burreth the common aud 
meaner sort from using such exercises as 
_umy make their bodies more able for warre, 
when we or our successors shall have ocea- 
sion touse them. And in place thereof’ sets 
up filthy tiplings and drunkenness, and 
breeds a number of idle and discontented 
speeches in their alehouses. For when 
shall the common people have leave to ex- 
ercise if bot upon the Sundayes and holy- 
daies, seeing they must apply their labor and 
win their living in all working daies 7” The 
king then goes on tosay, “Our pleasure is 
that after divine service our good people be 
not disturbed, lettered, or discouraged trom 
‘any lawful recreation, such as dancing, ei- 
ther men or women; archery for men leap- 
| ing, vaulting, or any other harmless recrea- 
| tion, nor from having of maygames, whitson 


| 


| ple from killing birds on their own lands, 


mercies of oil-mills. We shall need all that: James the First, the king only stipulated | but was designed to curtail the liberties of 
is grown this year for sowing next Spring, that the games should not be during the | those lawless intruders, who are fired with an 


insatiable ambition to destroy harmless birds 
on others’ premises. 

The addition of the Wren and Humming- 
bird to the protection of the bill was suggest- 
ed, and unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Osgood of Pomfret, moved to amend 
further by inserting the word “ Blackbird.” 
It seemed to be conceded that this cunning 
bird, either on account of his complexion, or 
his tendency to socialism, was subjected to 
| unmerited odium. Others considered him 
the same little rascle in a black jacket, as 
formerly, and notlike to improve by legisla- 
| tion; still the amendment was adopted by a 
| close vote. Mr. Osgood moved to amend 

further by inserting the word “ Quail,” and 
| thus put an end to the poaching propensities 
| of certain professional hunters who go stroll- 
ing over other people’s premises, banging 
) away at everything, and thus endangering 
‘the lives of the people in the rural districts. 
| It was objected that this bird was “ game” 
| under the law, and did not belong to this 
| flock. 
Mr. Burr moved to insert the word “Crow?” 
| whereupon the Crow was declared not to be- 





ales, morris dances, and the setting up of: long to “certain small birds,’ and was re- 


leave to carry rushes to the church for the 
| decorating of it, according to the old custom,’ 
The king’s declaration concerning lawful 
'sports. London, 1633. The Book of the 
Months. 


{ 
| may poles, 
| 


—_ ee ae 

Of a new book, I generally look at the end 
first ; for authors, if they have any lightatall, 
commonly contrive to show a little towards 
the tail- piece, like glow-worms.—Mouniford. 


And that women shall have ! 


garded as an unmitigated scoundrel, and 
| withal able to take care of himself, and so he 
was almost unanimously voted out of the 
house. Further amended by inserting a new 
comer called the goldeu-breasted Groesbeck, 
and as thus amended the bill passed.—V. 
H. Palladium. 

“{ don’t like this telling about what peo- 
ple give to this and that object,” said a penuri- 








| ous person ; * what I give is nothing to nobody.’ 


Do a good turn when you can. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


It needs not great wealth a kind heart to display ; 
If the hand be but willing it soon finds a way; 
And the poorest one yct, in the humblest abode, 
May help a poor brother to step on the road, 
Oh! whatever the fortune a man may have won, 
A kindness depends on the way it is done; 
And though poor be our purse, and though 
narrow our span, 
Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. 


The fair bloom of pleasure may charm for a 
while, 

But its beauty is frail, and inconstant its smile ; 

Whilst the beauty of kindness immortal in 
bloom, 

Sheds a sweetness o’cr life, and a grace o’er our 
tomb. 

Then if we enjoy life, why the next thing to do 

Is to see that another enjoys his life too ; 

And though poor be our purse and though nar- 
row our span, 

Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. 


a 
<—_ 





From the Commonwealth. 
Sonora, 


The sonorous name of this remote aud 
little known State of the Mexican Republic 
is apparently about to become as famous as 
‘Texas or California. A considerable band 
of adventurers, well armed and, it is said 
efficiently commanded, have gone from Cali- 
fornia to help the Sonorans to throw off their 
connection with Mexico, and to become inde- 
pendent. What is the pretence? The real 
object, of course, is to conquer and annex 
Sonora to the United States as was done in 
the case of ‘Texus, and attempted in the case 
of Cuba. 

The prize is certainly tempting. Sonora 
is one of the largest, and in natural wealth, 
one of the richest of the Mexican States. 
Its area is twice us greatas thatof New Eng- 
land, and it has a coast of several hundred 
miles in length on the Gulf of California, 
with many harbors, one of which, that of 
Guhymas, is said to be the best port in Mexi- 
co. Lying between the 27th and 33d varal- 
lells of latitude, it hasa fine climate, the air 
dry, pure and healthy, except along the coast, 
where the ground is marshy, the soil is rich, 
and the atmosphere humid. It is generaly 
hilly and bare of wood, a large protion of it 
lying on the table-land; but the soil is ex- 
ceedingly fertile. 

Sonora is productive of gold, silver and 
perals. The proportion of gold which the 
nines yield is so considerable, that toward 
the beginnig of the century, that metal did 
not, in Sonora, preserve the relative value 
which it had elsewhere. ‘The largest piece 
of pure gold ever found inMexico was procur- 
ed there, and sent to Madrid as a present to 
the king of Spain, where it is still preserved 
in the Royal Mueseum. Humboldt states 
that all the ravines and even plains of the 
hilly country contain gold, scattered up and 
down the alluvial land. Masses of pure gold, 
from five to eight pounds in weight, have 
been found there ; and forty years ago Arispe 
the Capitol, was celebrated throughout Mexi- 
co for the vast quantity of gold table utensils 
made use of in the houses. 

The population of Sonora 1s probably 
from 200,000 to 300,000. ‘There are several. 
towns with from 5000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 
The largest of these, we believe, is Culiacan. 
This population is composed of various 
Indian tribes, with some whites, and many 
of mixed Spanish and aboriginal blood. ‘They 
are said to be hostile to the Mexicans and to 
desire to be independent of them. ‘They are 
also said to have agreat liking and respect 
for the Americans, and to be perfectly will- 
ing to have their country enter the Union as 
a State. ‘These last assertions, we, suspect, 
are to be received with considerable allow- 
ance. 

But there seems to be reason to believe, 
that a portion of the population of several of 
the northern Mexican States, whose alle- 
giance to the central government has never 
been very strong, would be glad to emanci- 
pate themselves entirely from its feeble con- 
trol; and perhaps uot unwilling to ask ad- 
mission into a Union, the power of whose 


} government would protect them from the 


terrible inroads of the tribes of savages by 
whom they are now harrassed, and would 
ensure them a degree of internal tranquility, 
to which they have been strangers ever since 
their separation from the Spanish crown.— 
jut if even the people of these northern 
States, of Sonora, Sinaloe, Chihuahua and 
Durango, were loyal to the Mexican govern- 
ment, we doubt their ability to defend them- 
selves against even a few hundred of such 
desperadoes as California in her present 
state could pour upon them. Their conquest 
will be certain and easy, for Mexico is not in 
acondition to assist them and the govern- 
ment ofthe United States could not at so 
great a distance, eflectively interfere. 

That such a conquest would be unjust, 
there can be little question; and as little, 
that the results of it would be of immense 
advantage to both the conquerors and con- 
quered. 

It is said, we know not how truly, that the 
adventurers who have gone to Sonora intend 
to found a Slave State. Ifso, we are confi- 
dent they will find themselves mistaken. 

Sonora if annexed, must at the outset de- 
rive her American population from Califor- 
nia by land, and from the free States of the 
North by sea; and will doubtless have a 
population and institutions like those of Ca- 
lifurnia, which sie strongly resembles in sur- 
face, position and productions. 

Or 

An Anecpote ror Sourm Caronma.— 
The following little story is repeated as an 
admirable illustration of the probable result 
of the secession movement: 

“Mama, I won’t eat my breakfast;” [exit 
boy, pouting, and returns.] “ My child’won’t 
you eat your breakfast 7 “No, Lwon’t ;” [exit 
boy, but returns hungry, and finds the break- 
fast is about to be removed.] “ Mama,’ why 
don’t you whip me, and make me eat my 
breakfast ?” 

Se 

Tue Putrit vs. Broomertsm.—Two or, 
three young ladies in Easthampton, Mass., 
who appeared in Bloomer costume, last week 
were immediately waited upon by the Rev. 
Mr. Stone, and informed that if they presist- 
ed in wearing those dresses they could not 
be connected with his church. ‘The Spring- 
field Post hopes the Rev. gentlemen will in- 
form the public the length prescribed for a 
lady’s skirt by the ’ Rules and Discipline’ of 
the church of Easthampton. 





Salem Steam Engine Shop & Foundry. 


THE undersigned continue to carry on the 
business of manufacturing Steam Engines and 
all kinds of Mill Gearing at Salem, Columbiana 
County, Ohio. As we are prepared to build 
engines of all sizes, from four to one hundred 
horse power, and are willing to warrant them 
to do as much or more work in proportion to 
the fuel consumed than the best now in use, we 
would request those who wish to obtain Engines 
for any purpose to call before contracting else- 
where. 

REFERENCES, 
J. P. Story, Waukesha, Waukesha, Co., Wis. 
James Herrick, Twinsburg, Summit, Co., Ohio. 
Mr. Tapporn, Ravenna, Portage County, Ohio. 
Stow & Taff, Braceville, Trumbu!l County, O. 
Moor & Johnson, McConellsville, Morgan Co.,O. 
Wm. Hambleton, Pennsville, Morgan Co., O. 
Edward Smith, Salem, Columbiana County, O. 
J. & Wm. Freed, Harrisburg, Stark County, O. 
Jordon & Co., Bloomfield, Trumbull Co., O. 
John Wetmore, Canfield, Mahoning County, O. 
THO’S SHARP & BROTHERS. 
Salem, May 30, 1851. 


Anatomy, Physiology and Medicine. 

The subscriber would respectfully announce 
that he is supplied with an increased number of 
superior facilities—having recently made new 
purchases—for demonstrating the subjects per- 
taining to the science of medicine; having a 
fine French Obstetrical Manikin; Skeletons, 
Dried Preparations ; Life sized, and hundreds of 
other Anatomical Plates; a collection of the most 
approved collored plates for illustrating medical 
botany, large supply of Surgical instruments 
and plates and splendid pathalogical illustra- 
tions, besides a well selected modern library 
containing works on all the various branches, 
affording an opportunity of no ordinary char- 
acter to ladies and gentlemen for speedily and 
thoroughly acquiring such information. 

It being my design to continue to teach, it 
shall be as heretofore, no less my pleasure than 
desire to make all the instructions and demon- 
strations practical. 

Those intending to study medicine would do 
well to commence at an early period. 

‘The term for Anatomy and Physiolgy will, as 
usual commence on the first Monday of Octo- 
ber. K. G. THOMAS. 

Mantporo, May 5, 1851. 

N. B. Being desirous to dispose of my prop- 
erty I will sell on very reasonable terms. 


Western Farmers’ Insurance Company, 
OF NEW LISBON, OHIO. 








This Company was organized, and commenc- 
ed issuing Policies the first of May, 1850. 
And, although it has been in operation but 
about cight months, we are able to report as 
follows : 
Whole number of Policies issued, 
‘“* am’t of property insured, 
* amount of Premium Notes, 8,479 
6 6s of Cash Premiums, 5,891 
of losses, 760 
Balance of Cash Premiums above losses, 5,131 
From the above it will be scen that we al- 
ready number more members than most of the 
Mutual Insurance Companies that have been in 
operation for the last ten years, and have more 
Cash on hand than any other Company in the 
State on so small an amount of risk. ‘Tho as- 
tonishing success with which this Company has 
met is good evidence that it is one of the best 
institutions inthe country; and it is believed 
that it stands unrivalled for liberality and fair 


dealing. 

DIRECTORS: 
Noau Frepenick, Axtuur Bunrnick, 
ALEXANDER PATTERSON, Epwarp Powers, 
Joseru Oxnr. 


2,000 
$1,616,100 


“e sé 


OFFICERS: 
N. Freperick, Prest. J. M. Ginman, Vice Pres’ t. 
J. McCiymonps, Treasurzr. Levi Martin, See. 
Wo. J. Buicur, General Agent. 





H yy’ . 
A Heart-Rending Tragedy! 

The other day a young manin horrid looking 
plight, by some unaccountable. circumstance 
stepped into a neat and commodious room three 
doors west of ‘Trescott’s Book-Store, 

AARON DAY, 


The original Barber of Salem, with a ‘ Sang 
‘roid’ unparalleled in the history of 
SHAVING, Hair Dressing and Shampooning, 
took an astonishing sharp RAZOR and ampu- 
tated the young man’s beard, and with an other 
surgical instrument, not quite as costly as the 
former, cut and dressed his hair in such a tasty 
style as to give COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 
far"The whole requiring but a very few mo- 
ments. Will other Gentlemen in the same fix 
as the youth refered to, call and do likewise ? 
Salem, May 22, 1851, 


JAMES BARNABY, 


PLAIN & FASHIONABLE TAILOR! 
Cistling done to order, and all uork Warranted. 

North side, Main Street, two doors East of 
the Salem Bookstore. 


Farm for Sale. 


The subscriber offers for sale, a small Farm, 
consisting of Sixty Acyes of first rate land, situa- 
ted two miles North Kast of Salem. ‘There are 
upon the premises a Log House and small Barn, 
and one of the best veins of coal in the neigh- 
borhood. The property is that formerly held 
by Dr. Saml. Ball. Indisputable titles will be 
given. 

For terms of Sale, and other particulars apply 
to James Barnaby, Salem, O. . 

May 1, 1851. J. HEACOCK. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
Manufacturer of Carriages, Buygies, Sulkies, &c, 
A general assortment of carriage ‘ onstantly 
on hand, made of th2 best ms.crial md in the 
neatest style. All v.ork wan mted 
Shop on Main stre:t, Sa.cez, O. 


Anti-Slavery Songs! 

WE have about 1500 copies of our selection 
of Anti-Slavery Songs on hand, which we will 
scll Wholesale and Ketail; orders from a dis- 
tance shall be promptly attended to. 

Aug. 10, 1850.] I. TRESCOTT, & Co. 

















Dental Surgery. 

J. W. WALKER, would aznounce to his 
friends, and the public generally, that he is pre- 
pared to execute all work in the above profes- 
sion, that may be intrusted to him. 

New Lyme, Aug. 17th, 1850. 


THE BRITISH PERIODICALS 


AND THE 


FARMER'S GUIDE. 
Liberal Offers to New Subseribers': 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO, 

NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW youk, 


Continue to publish the four leading Britis); 
Quarterly Reviews and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine ; in addition to which they haye recent. 
ly commenced the publication of a valuable 
Agricultural work, called the 


“ Farmers’ Guide to Scientific and Practica? 
Agriculture,” 


By Henry Sreruens, F.R.S., of Edinburgh 
author of the ‘* Book of the Farm,” &c.. & 
assisted by Jonny P. Norron, M. A., New 
Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture jp, 
Yale College, &c., &c. : 

This highly valuable work will comprise 
two large royal octavo volumes, containinye 
over 1400 pages, with 18 or 20 splendid stec} 
engravings, and more than 600 engravings on 
wood, in the highest style ofthe art, illustrat. 
ing almost every implement of husbandry 
now in use by the best farmers, the best 
methods of plowing, planting, haying, har. 
vesting, &e., &c., the various douiestic ap). 
mals in their highest pertection; in short 
the pictorial feature of the book is unique, 
and will render it of incalculable yalue tg 
the student of agriculture. 

The work is being published in Semj- 
monthly Numbers, of 64 pages each, eyely- 
sive pf the Steel engravings, and when nos 
iaken in connection with the Reviews or 
Blackwood, is sold at 25 cents each, or & 
fur the entire work in numbers, of which 
there will be at least twenty-two. 

The British Periodicals Re-published are 
as follows, viz: 


Tne Lonvon Qvar. Review (Conservative,) 
Tue Epixsuren Review (Whig,) 
Tue Norru Brrrisn Review (bf. Churehi,) 
Tue Wesrainstrer Review (Liberal,) 
Brackwoon’s Epinpuncu Magazine (‘Tory.) 

Although these works are distinguished 
by the political shades above indicated, yet 
but a small portion of theit contents is de- 
voted to political suljeets. It is their Late- 
rary character which gives them their chiet 
value, and in that they stand confessedly far 
above all other journals of their class.— 
Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance 
of Christopher North, maintains its ancient 
celebrity, aud is, at this time, unusually at- 
tractive, from the serial works of Bulwer 
and other literary notables, written for that 
magazine, and first appearing in its columns 
both in Great Britain and in the United 
States. Such works as “The Caxtons ” snd 
“My New Novel” (both by Bulwer,) “My 
Peninsular Medal,” “The Green Hand,” and 
other serials, of which numerous rival edi- 
tionsare issued by the leading publishers 
in this country, have to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, 
after it has been issued by Messrs. Scolt & O>., 
so that Subseribers to the Re-print: of thar 
Magazine may always rely on haying the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 

TERMS AND PREMIUMS. 
[See list of Premium Volumes below.| 
Per ann. 

For any one of the 4 Reviews and 1 P. vol. $3,00 
For any two clo i 9,00 
For any three do - hers 7,00 
For all fourof the Reviews, 2 8,00 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 1 3,00 
For Blackwood and 3 Reviews, ¢ 9,00 
For Blackwood & the 4 Keviews, 3 10,00 


For Farmer’s Guide (in 22 Nos.) 1 ‘ 6,00 
“ do. and 1 Rev’ w or Black. 1 7,00 
* do. and any two Keprinis 2 9,00 
« do. “ “three “ 11,00 
- do. ** * four “6 K 15,00 
a do. * allfive ‘* ; 14,00 

(Payments to be made in all cases in «}dvanc 


The Premiums consist of the following 
works, back volumes of which will be giver 
to new subscribers according to the number 
of periodicals ordered, as above explained. 

[Premium Volumes.) 
Foreign Quarterly Review, (comprising } y' 
Blackwood’s Magazine, (six mouths.) 
London Quarterly Review, (one year. 
Bentley's Miscellany, (six months. ) 
Edinburgh Review, (one year.) 
Metropolitan Magazine, (six months.) 
Hestminster Review, (one year.) 

Consecutive Premium volumes cannot in 
all cases be furuished, except of the Foregn 
Quarterly Review. To prevent disappoint. 
ment, therefore, where that work is not alone 
wanted, subscribers will please order as 
many different works for premiums as there 
are volumes to which they may be entitled. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the 
above prices will be allowed to Clubs order- 
ing four or more of the above works. Thus: 
4 copies of Blackwood or of one Review will 
be sent fo one address for 89; 4 copies of the 
four Reviews aud Blackwood for #30; and 
so on. 

*.* No premiums will be given where the 
above allowance is made to clubs, nor will 
premiums in any case be furnished unless 
the subscription money is paid in full to the 
publishers, without recourse to an agent. 

Money, current in the States where issued, 
will be received at par. 

Remittances and communications shew! 
be always addressed, postpaid or franked, te 
the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & Co. 
79 Fulton-st., N. Y., entrance 54 Gold-st. 


I. TRESCOTT & (0.---Salem, Ohi, 

WHOLESALE Dealers in School, Miscells 
neous and Moral Keform Books; Paper, Ink» 
and Stationery; Drugs and Medicines, Paint 
Oils, and Dyestuffs; Dr. Townsend's Celebrate 
Sarsaparilla; Fahnestock’s, McLane’s and >¢ 
ler’s Vermifuge and Pills; and all the Popw4* 
Medicines of the Day.—ALSO, 

BOOTS & SHOES and Shoe Findings; Dry ‘ 
Goods and Groceries, ,&c. &e. Aug.9, 0 








The Young Abolitionists! 

OR Conversations on Slavery—By J. Eliza- 
beth Jones. We have purchased the edition of 
this book and can supply such as may wish to 
purchase at wholesale. Those in paper can be 
sent by mail, price 20 cts., Muslin 25 cts., per 
copy. I. TRESCOTT, Co, 

Also, at D. Anderson’s Baptist Book-Store 
34 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 

August 10, 1850. 


WM. J. BRIGHT, 


Attorney at Law, Hartford, Trumbull Co., O. 
Prompt attention will be given to collections in 
Trumbull and adjoining counties, 

Noy. 23, '50. 





Oe 


SALEM BOOKSTORE!! 


BARNABY & WHINERY Dealers in Book® 
Stationary, &c., North side of Main st., Salem, - 

A gencral assortment of Literary, Scien 
Reformatory and Miscellancous Booxs %” 
school books, kept constantly on hand. Prices 
reasonable. Terms, CASH. 

Salem, Ohio, 1849. 


JOHN C. WHINERY, 


SURGEON DENTIST! !—Cffice over“ 
Book Store.—All operations in Dentistry aed 
formed in the best manner, and all work yt 
ranted clegantand durable. Charges reasoner 

Salem, Sept. Sth, 1849. 
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